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SOME WESTERN NEW YORK PATRONS, INCLUDING ACTING STATE MASTER GODFREY 


HE acting master of the_New York state grange is F. N. Godfrey of Olean, Cattaraugus county, N. Y. Since the un- 
timely death of George A. Fuller, Mr. Godfrey has taken hold of this work with vigor. He has been an indefatigable 
worker in the grange and was elected overseer at the Geneva meeting one year ago. Patrons from all over the state 
should give him their most hearty support and co-operation. He will not be found lacking in executive ability, as he 18 

considered one of the keenest and most substantial men in the order. American Agriculturist takes pleasuzre-in presenting here- 
with a group of patrogs from Cattaraugus county. Mr. Godfrey is shown in this picture at the left with regalia. Other patrons, 
reading from left to right looking atthe picture, are as follows: First row, seated, Mrs. A. D. Davis, Mrs. O. W. Godfrey, Mrs. 
Lelia Fargo, Mrs. £. E. Burlingame. Second row, O. W. Godfrey, Mrs: F. N. Godfrey (wife of acting state master), O. F. Rieves, 
Mrs. V. Helms, E. E. Burlingame. Third row, F. N. Godfrey (acting state master), V. Helms, A. D. Davis, Mr. Fargo. 
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374 «(22 ADVERTISEMENTS 
: x (EXTRACTS FROM THE MAPES PAMPHLETS, 1907) 


A RECORD YIELD OF POTATOES FOR AN ACRE 


Grown and Harvested on a Farmington Farm---Measured by Weight---Yield of Three Hundred and Six Bushels. 
Special to the Hartford Times, Farmington, Conn., October 4th, 1906. 
“While many farmers in this state have turned _their attention to the raising of tobacco, a record has been made this season on potatoes grown and harvested on 


a farm in the Scott's Swamp distriét, this town. 
“An acre of land, planted to Green Mountain potatoes, produced 306 bushels, lacking two pounds.The potatoes were measured by ow. allowing sixty pounds 
y? Pag Ee igtae o g acre was surveyed by Civi] Engineer A. R, Wadsworth and BE. H. Peck and Arthur Saunders of Scott’s Swamp, and Ole Robertson of Forestville 
the we ng. 
“The acre was planted and tilled by machinery, and the land was kept clear of weeds. ; 
“At harvesting time the rows were split open with a plow and the potatoes were hooked by four men—inexperienced help secured in Hartford. The men began 
at seven o’clock in the morning, and had finished their part of the work by two o’elock, taking an hotir out at midday for dinner. The-entire-crop was picked up, 


pasos 
weighed and stored in the bins by three o'clock.” = 


An Acre of Land Measured by Mr. Wadsworth. 


<. Farmington, Conn., Sept. 26, 1906 
“We weighed and found the same produced 3905 58-60 bushels of potatoes.” : 
(Signed) ©. H. Peck, Arthur Saunders, Ole W. Robertson. 
This is to certify that on September 24th, 1906, I duly measugtd and staked out an exact acre of land on the farm of Joseph A. Fagan in the towmpof Farmington, 
the same planted with potatoes. ; : 
Dated rmington, October 1, 1906. A.. R. Wadsworth, C. E. 
who raised the above mentioned crop, reports October 17: “Since harrowing this land and seeding to grass, 14 mere bushels of potatoes were 


Joseph A. Fag: 
picked up, “making “total yield on this measured acre 326 bushels lacking 2 pounds. Entire crop ts 17 acres of potatoes.” 
Joseph A. Fagan writes October 18th: ‘‘I never raised a bushel of potatees for market until I came to live out on 


‘osep ‘ this faftm. 
oe ag A. Fagan stated to our representative October i7th: ‘“‘Whatever success I have a. in potato growing is due to the tiberal —~e of the Mapes Manure (a ton 
to the acre ged tne culture by machinery from time of planting, no hand hoeing. I believe in frequent spraying to check blight. No other manures or fertilizers ex- 


cept Mapes in my farming operations.” 


THREE FIRST PRIZE CROPS FOR QUALITY 
Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1906. 
R. C. Colyer, of Woodbury, L. L, Reports, November 27, 1906: 


“The three varieties of potatoes, Green Mountain, Carman No. 3, and Sir Walter Raleigh; which I sent you, took the first at the Queens-Nassau Counties 
fair this fall; were grewn from your fertilizer. We grew about 300 bushels per acre. Sprayed the vines six times with Bordeaux ture.” 
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FIRST PRIZE CROP FOR QUALITY 
Queens-Nassau Counties Agricultural Society Fair, 1905. 


«sxtract from letter of grower, Richard C. Colyer, Woodbury, L. L., November 15, 1905: 


{ ‘We planted our potatoes on clover sod. Manure spread on half of patch with 700 Ibs of Mapes Potato Fertilizer, and on the rést we used a half ton Mapes ‘Po- 
tato Manure alone. We did not see any difference... . Yield was great, full 30 bushels per acre. Sprayed the patch seven times with Bordeaux Mixture.’ 


° C. W. Conklin, of Deer Park, Long Island, Reports, December 5th, 1906: 
800 pounds of General 


“That he sowed 3 3-4 acres with oats the spring of 1904; that same year, mowed six tons of clover. Im the spring of 190 maine. bepedicnat 
Crop fertilizer; mowed fifteen tons of hay first crop, four and a half tons hay seeend crop. Spring of 1906 spread a thousand po of Improved Top Dresser, half 
strength, and ‘mowed fifteen tons of hay; neighbors told him it’ was the best hay that they had seen. 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO CO., 143 Liberty Street; New York 


—_———_—__ 














1907 Sorts" scuanae peor 


A New Edition Being Printed. Send in Your Subscription Now and Secure a Copy 
IT IS A BOOK YOU CAN NOT BUY 


The privilege of securing it is only offered to our readers. It is worth its weight in gold to every farmer, trader or rural dweller. Every 
member of your family will find it instructive and useful. Every fact, figure and article is duthoritative, up-to-date and absolutely reliable. 
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tation without further manuring or fertilizing, 


VALUE OF PARM MANURE AND HOW TO USE IT 





Composition of Standard Farm Products. Considered in. Relation to Manurial Value---Amount of 


Fertilizing Elements in Ton of Manure---How the Constituents Are Carried in Manure---Val- 
uable Tests with Manure at Ohio Experiment Station Given in Detail---Chemical Analysis Show- 


ing Losses---Great Losses Sustained by Exposure of Manure in Compact Piles---Mere Loss of 
Weight Not a Safe Guide in Actual Loss---The Preservation of Manure---Annual Valuation of 


Farm Manure if Properly Saved and Utilized Fully a Billion Dollars---How Farmers Lose 
Nearly Half the Valuation of Manure Before it Leaves the Barnyard---Suggestions Worth 


Millions of Dollars 
[This is the first of a series of articles on the value of farm 
manures by Charles BE. Thorne, director of the Ohio experiment 
station, one of the best posted authorities on the subject in 
the world. He has made a life-long study of this important 
subject. His articles are brim full of practical experiences. 
No farmer can afford to miss a single one. Tell your friends 
about them.—Editor.] 

ON for ton, corn contains. about 
1400 pounds ‘starch and kindred 
substances, 100 pounds fat and 
30 pounds ash. A ton of clover 
hay carries about 760 pounds cf 
matter resembling starch in com- 
position, 66 pounds fat and 124 

pounds ash. The ton of corn will carry a little 
more than 200 pounds protein, of which one- 
sixth is the element nitrogén, and a ton of clover 
hay nearly 250 pounds. In the ash of the ton 
of corn will be found-about 6 pounds phosphorus, 
and in the ton of clover hay about 3 1-3 pounds, 
equivalent, respectively, to. 14 pounds and 7% 
pounds of phosphoric acid. In the ash of tae 
ton of corn is nearly 7 pounds potassium, equiva- 
lent to 8 pounds potash, and in that of the ton 
of clover hay, about 36 pounds, equivalent to 
about 44 pounds potash. 

Starch and fat contain neither nitrogen nor 
ash, but are, made up of various combinations 
of carbon with the elements. of »water—oxygen 
and hydrogen. The plant obtains these elements 
directly from the atmosphere and 
from the soil water, and the ani- 
mal uses them for the same pur- 
pose that we burm carbon in our 
furnaces, for the production of 
heat and power. 

As the food passes through the 
digestive processes in the animal, 
such elements as are required for 
the maintenance of heat and en- 
ergy, and for growth or the repro- 
duction of worn-out tissues, are 
selected out and appropriated, 
while the remainder passes on, 
this remainder being reinforced by 
the cast-off material which is the , 
constant result of the vital proc- 
esses, and. of work. The propor- 
tion of these elements retained in 
the system will vary greatly un- 
der varying circumstances. 

A ton of the combined liquid 
and solid excreta of cattle, with 
the ordinary quantity of bedding, 
may be expected to contain 8 tp 





more largely to the amount of water contained, 
and to the character of the food, than to the 
kind of animal; although the manure of some 
animals, as sheep and poultry, is relatively drier, 
and therefore higher in the ash constituents than 
that from cattle or horses. 

The solid part of the excreta carries nearly 
all the phosphorus, but more nitrogen and potas- 
sium pass off in the liquid than,in the solid form. 
Moreover, that which does pass ‘out in the solid 
waste is chiefly contained in the portions of the 
food which have not been acted upon by the 
digestive fluids, and was thetefore comparatively 
insoluble in its original condition, while that 
which passes out as liquid is already in solu- 
tion, and if not immediately available to the 
plant is in condition to become so in a compar- 
atively short time. When, therefore, the liquid 
portion of the manure is lost, as it is under or- 
dinary farm management, the larger part of the 
total potential value of the.manure goes with it. 

THE WASTE OF MANURE 


For ten years the Ohio experiment station 
has been conducting experiments in which ma- 
nure taken directly from the stable in Apri) and 
applied to land about to be plowed for corn, the 
corn being followed by wheat and clover in ro- 





A WELL BUILT HOLSTEIN BULL FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


is compared with manure produced by the same 
animals and applied in the same quantity and 
manner and at the same time, but which has 
lain in an open barnyard through the winter. 

These experiments show a loss of 20 per cent 
of the total weight of the manure between Jan- 
uary and April. The loss in effectiveness is in- 
dicated by the fact that the ton of fresh manure 
has produced ‘an ‘average increase in the three 
crops of the rotation to the value of $2.94, while 
that from the same original quantity of -manure, 
after lying four or five*months in the barnyard, 
has amounted to but $1.70, a loss of more than 
40 per cent. 

Chemical analyses made in January and April, 
show that the manure lost between these dates 
22 per cent of its total phosphorus, nearly 50 per 


‘tem of its total potassium and more than 40 


per cent of its total nitrogen; but when the water 
soluble constituents were determined it was 


found that, while the loss of phosphorus retained 


practically the same proportion, that of potas- 
sium amounted to 54 per cent and that of nitrogen 
to 73 per cent. That the total loss in effective- 
hess is not still greater is probably due to the 
fact that the soil upon which these experiments 
have been made is very deficient in phosphorus, 
and requires a much higher percentage of that 
element in the fertilizer to produce the maximum 
effect, than that found in ordinary manure. 

It will be observed that these experiments show 
only the losses that may occur in exposed ma 
nure during a few months of the winter, and it is 
probable that manure does Jose in value more rap- 
idly during the first few months than later on, 
through the leaching out of the liquid, and of 
the more soluble portions of the solid manure; 
but these losses do not stop with the winter sea- 
son, nor are they cénfined to leaching; but with 
warmer weather fermentation be 
comes more active, and -fermenta- 
tion means not only the combina- 
tion of the nitrogen of the ma- 
nure with hydrogen and its eScape 
as ammonia gas, but also the con 
version of the ash elements into 
more soluble forms, in which they 
may be more readily leached out 
by subsequent rains. 

For example, at the experiment 
station of Cornell university two 
lots of manure, one being 4000 
pounds horse mantre and tha 
other 10,000 pounds cow manure, 
were exposed to the weather. in 
compact April 25 to 
September 22, 
found to have lost 57 
and 42 per cent, respectively, of 
their original while at 
the Ohio station two. piles, con- 
taining 2000 pounds each, were al- 
lowed to lie undisturbed from De- 
cember until the following Octo- 


piles from 


when they were 


per cent 


weight ; 
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ber, when it was found their 
weight had diminished to one- | 
third the original quantity. 

The mere loss of total weight, 
however, is not a safe guide as 
to the actua] loss which may oc- 


T2 pounds nitrogen, 10 to 14 
pounds potash, of which about 83 
per*cent is the element potassium, 


Longfield DeKol Burke, No 2866, the fine Holstein bull here pictured, is 
the property of L. E.. Mayo of Norfolk county, Mass. He is the head of a 
oe 1 ee ~—o 168, mony grade Holsteins. Mr Mayo es. he is _— 
i : gows which average 8526 pounds milk each annually. he heaviest 
and 5 so 10 pounds phosphoric milker produced in one month 2010 pounds, which is about 67 pounds per 
acid; of which 44 per Cent is phos- phe ep | < pure breds milk 13,000 pounds in a year. All cows are 

ocak 2 Sposed of which do not produce 6000 pounds milk annually. In late winter 
phorpe. Shing variations are G0 102 cows were producing 160 cans of 8% quarts daily. 
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cur in the manure heap. In its fresh condition a 
lot of manure with the usual amount of bedding 
will be about three-fourths water; but as the 
straw decays and the manure becomes finer its 
water-holding power increases. Thus, at the Ohio 
station, a lot of manure contained in January 
77.5 per cent water and 19.6 per cent organic 
matter; in April, 81.7 per cent water and 15.9 
per cent organic matter, and in September, 83 
per cent water and 13.7 per cent organic matter. 
THE PRESERVATION OF MANURE 


It has. long been known that the escape of 
ammonia from the manure heap may be reduced 


“by mixing with the manure certain finely pow- 


dered substances. In order to test the practicabil- 
ity of this method, the experiments above men- 
tioned were extended to include the use of ma- 
nure treated with gypsum, or land plaster; kainit ; 
acid phosphate, and floats, or the finely powdered 
rock from which acid phosphate is made. The 
result has been that, while the gypsum and kainib 
have increased the effectiveness of the manure 
enough to justify their use several times over, 
yet the greatest increase, both total and net, has 
come from the use of theSphosphatic materials. 
The ton of manure dressed with floats having 
produced a ten-year average increase to the value 
of $4.34, and that with acid phosphate to the 
value of $4.58, over and above the cost of treat- 
ment, as against a net value of $3.62 for the ton 


dressed with kainit, and $3.44 for the ton dressed = 


with gypsum, and $2.94 for the untreated manure. 
While this treatment has apparently, to some ex- 
tent, reduced the loss of ammonia, the chief ef- 
fect has no doubt. been the reinforcement of the 
manure with available phosphorus, thus making 
it a better balanced ration for crops growing on 
a soil deficient in that element. 

The estimates of the department of agriculture 
at Washington show that the live stock of the 
Unitéd States would amount to the equivalent, 
for manure production, of 90 million cattle, if we 
allow ten head of sheep or swine as equivalent to 


_ one head of cattle, and make a small allowance 


for poultry. The investigations of the Ohio sta- 
tion show that the average manure production for 
this number of cattle during five winter months, 
taking ali ages, would be not less than three tons 
each, having a potential crop producing value of 
nearly $3 per ton if used without loss, or of 
more than $4 per ton for soils needing phos- 
phorus, if properly reinforced with phosphatic 
material, thus indicating an aggregate potential 
value for the country at large, if ail the animal 
manure were properly saved and utilized, of fully 
a billion dollars, or as much as the average tota 
value of the corn crop. 

These investigations also show that under 
management even better than that practiced on 
the average farm, nearly half this potential value 
is lost before the manure ever leaves the barn- 
yard. Taking all factors into consideration, im- 
eluding the cost of handling manure with high- 
priced labor, and the fact that many farmers 
are practicing the better methods, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that the annual and easily 
preventable loss to the farmers of the Unite: 
States from improper handling of manure amounts 
to several hundred millions of dollars, 


In Setting Out Fruit Trees the top should be 
eut off to balance the root. The first year let 
the little branches that grow along the tree re- 
main. They shade the tree and prevent exces- 
sive growth in the top before it has become prop- 
erly rooted. In picking apples, usp the palm of 
the hand. As far as possible never let the tip 
of the fingers touch the apple, as there is likely 
to be a bruise made that will cause the fruit 
to decay rapidly. In thinning use scissors and 
remove enough so that when full grown there 
will be no crowding.—[J. M. Brown: 
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A GROWING OUTLET FOR APPLES 


EVAPORATED APPLE TRADE DEVELOPING RAPIDLY— 
IMPORTANT PABT PLAYED BY THE EXPORT DE- 
MAND—PRODUCTION APPARENTLY NOT OUT- 

STRIPPING CONSUMPTION—-UNFAVORABLE PHASES 

OF THE INDUSTRY—EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The magnitude of the evaporated apple in- 
dustry of the United States is appreciated by 
few, The ‘general public does not extend its field 
of vision much beyond the average small grocer, 
where too often a few pounds of unattractive 
quality evaporated apples generally constitute 
the local supply. As a matter of fact, the in- 
dustry is of great importance in- heavy apple- 
producing sections “6f the country. During the 
past decade a handsome export. trade’ has been 
built up and is now steadily increasing. 

A short time ago an editorial representative 
of this journal, in talking with several big dea!- 
ers and exporters at New York, brought out 
some highly important facts. A leading firm 
engaged in sending evaporated apples abroad is 
Aspegren & Company. In a chat with the man- 
ager of this eoncern the editor was informed 
that the volume of the export trade year in and 
year out is governed largely by prices here in 
the United States, 

“On the basis of 5 to 5% cents per pound,” 
said he, “it is pretty safe te figure that Europe 
will buy American evaporated apples freely. When 


we get above 6 cents, however, the movement is 


restricted somewhat, and beyond 7 cents buyers 
abroad begin to fight shy of the market. Ex- 
ports can be pushed up considerably, our big- 
gest years see 35,000,000 to 45,000,000 pounds 
sent abroad, There is no reason why this can- 
not be enlarged. It is largely a matter of prices 
and strict attention to the quality of the prod- 
uct. Evaporated apples are handled chiefly in 
50-pound boxes. Our leading buyer is Germany, 
but heavy quantities are also consumed by the 
Scandinavian countries, England, Holland and 
France. Ocean freights do not cut a material 
figure in the trade, as they amount to only 25 
cents per 100 pounds. 

“Exporters generally figure that in a year of 
big United States apple crop they ean secure 
evaporated apples for the foreign busifiess at 5 
to 5% cents per pound, With a good average 
crop of apples, the export basis is 54% to 6 cents. 
A medium light crop generally shoves prices to 
6 and 6% cents, while in years of famine or 
actual scarcity of apples 8 to 8% cents prevailed. 
Exports consist mainly of “prime” apples, this 
being the standard grade. I should estimate that 


’ fully 95 per cent of evaporated apples ‘sent 


abroad is all of that grade. 


NEW YORK STATE MOST IMPORTANT 

“Our chief source of supply for export” stock 
is the Empire state. In Wayne county, N Y, 
there are several hundred small evaporators. who 
generally operate season in and season out. In 
that county the bulk of the evaporated crop is 
produced by farmers. In Orleans and Niagars 
counties there are more big outfits making evap- 
orated apples, and these, unlike the individual 
farmers, do not run every season. In years vf 
light to moderate erops they cannot buy raw 
material and compete with the small farmer in 
turning out the finished product. I should judge 
that these major concerns operate in only, my 
five out of ten years. 


THE 1906 CROP WAS OVERSOLD 


“The export situation this season, 1906-7, pre- 
sents an anomalous condition. Last summer 
and early fall the outlook was for a generous 
apple crop in the United States, and speculators 
discounted this for all they were worth. As @ 
result, great quantities of 1906 evaporated apples 
were contracted throughout New York at 5 cent: 
a pound, or a shade above that figure.. So heavy 


was this business that the market became over- 
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had not figured on the faet 

that the light crop of 1906 had eut down reserve 

stocks, both in the United States and Europe, to 

a most unprecedented extent. Naturally, there 

was unlimited buying in advance of the 1906 

. crop at home and abroad, to-fill up this de- 
ficiency. Hence. the oversold market. 

“Prices at New York last fall began to ad- 
vance when actual conditions became apparent, 
until in- recent weeks prime evaporated apples 
have sold around 8 cents per pound. German 
and other foreign buyers can certainly congrat- 
ulate themselves on having secured the bulk of 
their supply at comparatively low prices. This 
is due t0 their contracting early. 

DOMESTIC DEMAND DECREASING 


“Evaporated apples are coming more to tlie 
front each season,” said John Allen of William 
L. Allen & Company. “As. long as the popula- 
tion keeps increasing so rapidly, and farmers anc 
big evaporators pay strict attention to the qual- 
ity of their output, I see no reason for believing 
that the business will be overdone. At present 
we are concerned to some extent with one un 
favorable phase of trade, and this is over the . 
pure food law. ‘ For years evaporated apples 
have been treated with sulphur fumes in order 
to bleach or whiten them. The quantity of sul- 
phur in the fruit is so infinitesimal as to offer 
no. menace to health. However, the trade has 
had no ruling from the department of agriculture 
on the subject, and there is some uncertainty 
over the situation. It will be a serious blow to 
the industry if the department decides to pro 
hibit the use of sulphur for bleaching evaporated 
apples. The attractive appearance and light 
color is worth fully a cent or two a pound in the 
sale of the product. In fact, this is evidenced by 
the premium that evaporated apples usually com- 
mand over dried fruit. Sulphur is: used in pre- 
paring cane sugar and hops for market and these 
interests are energetically fighting for their busi- 
ness the same as evaporated appjle manufac- 
turers are doing. 


MUCH DRIED FRUIT FROM MIDDLE STATES 


“The proportion of sun-dried apples handled 
for this market is lessening each year. This is 
due to the fact that evaporated fruit is_con- 
stantly meeting with greater favor with the con- 
suming public.. We get a great many sun-dried 
apples from North Caroiina, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia and other middle states. How- 
ever, shipments are not uniformly steady from 
year to year, varying greatly, according to crops. 
For instance, last year (1905-1906) we got 
great many sun-dried from North Carolina, while 
this season we have had practically fone from 
that state. Sun-dried apples meet with a special 
outlet, They are exported in appreciable quan- 
tities to hot climates, where evaporated fruit 
eannot be kept so advantageously. Liberal sup- 
plies are also used by sailing vessels, the dried 
product being favored for its long-keeping qua!> 
ities.” 

Another leading evaporated apple dealer iu 
New York city, commenting on the trade situ- 
ation, says there is one phase.of the industry 
that should be remedied. That is the undue 
and excessive speculation. “Few forms of busi- 
ness,” -said he, “show such. arrant speculation 
as does the evaporated apple trade. I believe 
that for every 100 cars of evaporated apples 
actually produced, 1000 cars are sold in a spec- 
ulative way. This does no good to the industry. 
Tf believe that if small farmers throughout the 
heavy apple-producing sections of the -country 
would put up their own evaporated apples ant 
steer clear of combinations, the situation could 
be cleared greatly, for this would result in 
taking the business out of the control of the few 
and putting it in the hands of . many.” 

According to Reid, Murdoch & Company of 
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Chicago, closely identified in a large way in han- 
dling this product, the export demand for evap- 
<orated apples has increased so largely that there 
_are now scarcely enough evaporating plants ii 
operation to supply the demand. They say: 
“Qn the whole, we do not think the domestidc 
demand is increasing rapidly, for the reason 
that fine California driéd fruits, such as prunes, 
peaches and apricots, are used to some extent as 
a substitute. Moreover, the development of cold 
storage plants throughout the country is such 
that the green fruit ismuch better distributed 
and taken care of than formerly. Also, we be- 
lieve that more apple trees have been set out 
in the western states, and the requirements of 
such states are largely cared for by local pro- 
duetion.” 
EXPORTS DRIED APPLES BY YEARS 
[Fiscal year ended June 30.] 


Year Lbs Total Av 

value value 
1906 esses 27,852,880 $2,044,800 7.3 
A ace ee tee ENS at rs | 39,272,890 2,208,400 5.8 
a Ae pees F 48,301,600 | 2,791,400 5.7 
UES ode aa cc vA poe 39,646,200 2,378,600 5.9 
Ws gk As 15,664,400 1,190,500 7.6 
1901 28,309,000 1,510,500. 5.3 
NS 2, Kid wage a8 ke 34,964,000 2,247,800 6.4 
cS, ene 2 ain 2 ONES 19,305,700 1,245,700 6.4 
Ne Pores Sts oe 31,031,200 1,897,700 6.1 
ral 3 fs. 6 ogheene 30,883,900 1,356,500 43 
EE Sax cibes.c a 0s G68 26,691,000 1,340,500 .5.0 
SS See on 7,085,900 461,200 6.5 
MN 38 oe Nk, sae 2,846,600 168,000 5.9 
BS ee ete. 7 ee 7,996,800 482,000 6.0 
Ea TER pee es ee 26,042,000 1,288,100 4.5 
es pei ssa taat wh 6,973,000 409,600 » 5.8 
PO. Sin, Ca oa 0's nv n0 us 20,861,000 1,038,682. 4.9 


Figures relating to evaporated apple produc- 
tion year by year are difficult to secure. The 
J. K. Armsby Company of San Francisco and 

.eoNewe York, however, have, issued estimates of 
te "NewYork output for recent seasons, claim- 
ing their data are carefully compiled. They 
also put out figures relating to the dried peach 
crops of California and say: “In comparing re- 
sults it is found that the high price of peaches 


is coincident with the light crop and high price 





























‘COMMERCIAL APPL® GROWING. 


of evaporated apples, Whenever the apple crop 
has proved an average one and reasonable prices 
for the same have prevailed, it has been in 


possible to obtain high prices for California, 


dried fruits.” 

The following table shows this firm’s estimate 
of the evaporated apple production of New York 
in tons the past few years, and similar data for 
California peaches. The price per pound of each 
product at the opening of fall is also given and 
the course of the market the remainder of the 
season. is indicated by “advance” or “decline. 


DRI£D FRUIT PRQDUCTION 


Year Apples N Y_ Price Peaches (Cal) Price 
tons tons 

| Mae es 18,000 6 ca 16,000 834c a 

3908 55565. 8,430 9 ca 17,000 Gyec a 

eee 18,062 4yjca 12,000 6 ca 

CBee 18,016 5%c b 18,009 5¥ec b 

1908... «204%. 16,682 5Yee b 25,000 5Y%c b 


a” indicates advance in price; “vb indicates 
decline. 

In a recent conimunication, E. B. Norris of 
Wayne county, N Y, says: “There are 
enough evaporating plants here to be profitable. 
In fact, owing to scarcity and advancing cost of 
labor, many small factories and several large 
ones remain closed. To further build up our 
export trade we should produce a more uniform 
product. The texture of evaporated apples must 
be right and the product free--from excessive 
moisture. There is no valid reason why New 
York state should not lead the world in ‘this 
line of business. In order that this be accom- 
plished, all semblance of dishonesty must be 
wiped out and our product must be known as 
the finest in the world.” 


If You Want a Ventilator to draw well, run 
it straight up and do not put any curves or 
dips in it, and let no man tell you that the mid- 
dle of the barn is the proper place to have the 
ventilator. I would rather hav® four ventilators 
than one.—[John Gould, Ohio. 














brilliant red color. 
buyers, the variety has little to commend it. 
Davis about two months before Ben is due. 
ping in even moderate winds. 


A DISTINGUISHED APPLE TRIO 


The most notable features of the Alexander apple, shown at the left above, are large size and a 


Except that these characteristics attract a certain whdiscriminating class of 

Its dry, leathery, flavorless flesh prophesy of Ben 
Two of its faults ave rotting on the tree and drop- 
The three apples in the upper basket and the two on the right 


are Twenty Ounce or Cayuga Red Streak, another very large, red apple, which begins to ripen in 


mid-autumn. 
‘straggly with age. 


mercial varieties. 





Though the flesh of this fruit is somewhat coarse, it has a rather-sprightly flavor, 
which has made the variety a favorite in the smaller city and town markets. 
In the center is a basket of Baldwins, a leading winter apple from southern 
New England to Michigan, where it is generally ranked as one of the most important_com- 
Its roundish form, rather large size and excellent shipping qualities have 
made it famous as an export sort. In ordinary farm storage, it will keep well into April or May. 


The tree becomes 
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THE EVER POPULAR- OATS CROP 


A piece of ground hat is foul can be cleaned 
in no easier manner than to sow oats and clover 
early in the spring. During the growing season, 
oats and clover get ahead of the weeds and 
smother them out. The crop is cut before those 
weeds which do dévelop mature seed. If the oats 
are removed at once and the land pastured, there 
is not much danger of weeds developing freely. 
If, however, the weeds do get a start, the field 
can be mowed before the seed matures and the 
clover allowed to produce a crop the next year, 

In many cases it may be desirable to plow the 
land as soon as the oats are harvested, turning 
under the weeds. When they start again, a few 
weeks later, the ground may be disked and any 
development prevented. This can be repeated 
as often as necessary until cold weather arrives. 
The following year the field can be planted to 
corn and thoroughly cultivated, or, if in a win 
ter wheat region, can be seeded to that grain the 
same autumn. By the end of the second year, 
a field treated in this way, no matter how foul, 
will be practically free from all annuals. 

IMPROVES MECHANICAL CONDITION OF SOIL 


Another important item is the effect of the oats 
on the mechanical condition of the soil. 
This, of course, will depend somewhat upon the 
condition of the ground and when the seeds are 
put in. If the work started early, before the 
ground dried out, the mechanical condition of 
the soil is not improved, as the teadency would 
be to cause caking. However, good farmers now- 
adays do not work their land when it contains 
an excess of moisture. Consequently, as a rule, 
the land speedily works up fine and mellow. 
Then the roots of the oats supply considerable 
humus, so that it is usually more friable and 
more easily worked than it was before the crop 
was grown upon it. If, as should be done when 
the price of seed is reasonable, clover is put in 
with the oats, the nitrogen content of the soil 
will be increased and also the supply of vegetable 
matter, This being true, the growing of the 
oats erop is an exceedingly important item in 
crop rotation. 
USE SHEAF OATS MORE FREELY 

While the bulk of the oats crop will always 
be threshed and fed in that manner or marketed, 
a larger proportion could be used more -economi- 
cally if fed in the sheaf. In this form, particu- 
larly if the crop is cut a little on the green or- 
der and dried thoroughly, an abundance of high- 
grade feed is obtained. If a portion of the oats 
crop from drouth, excessive moisture, or some 
other cause, happens to be a little light or un- 
even, it can be utilized to excellent advantage as 
sheaf oats, 


crop 





Pot a Single Sweet Potato and see that it keeps 
warm, especially at night. Do it now. Then 
when it begins to vine, trim the vines on a trellis 
in the window. It will soon be a thing of beauty. 
Two weeks before you want to set our your 
plants, cut up the vines into cuttings of one leaf 
each and put them to root in a box of damp sand, 
in a warm, sunshiny place. When you are ready, 
there are your plants with little trouble and no 
expense. Of course, this is just for a family 
patch.—[D. B. Thomas, Missouri. 


The Warmer the Milk the more fluid it is. It 
is'a rule adopted by all creamery men in operat- 
ing power machines that the milk must be sepa- 
rated at a temperature above 85 degrees. Cold 
milk is more viscious or less fluid than warm 
and the cream will not separate so readily. If 
this is true of power machines, where everything 
runs’more uniformly than is possible with a hand 
machine, it is certainly true of the hard ma- 
chine.—[Prof E. H. Webster. ; 
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Harness Oil 
Eeevese resting. Gives a glossy 
black finish, akes leather 
soft, strong and durable. 


po orl best axle gy ete 
m or 

to pt vad oiland more Guemr 

cal. Sold cverywhero—all 





Made by STANDARD OIL Co. 
Inceorperated 





Scar Tissue 


can be removed and 
hair grown on by 


as directed on page 19 of 
Pantphiet wi with each bottle. Ab- 
will heal a — quickly 

without leaving a 
inflammation or any roa tanch 
; gan blistering, and horse can 
, = — a bottle a 


Book 90, 
EINE, R., fem mankind, .00 bottle. Cures 
asso ed, sore $1.00 = —_ 


in doce en arged Giana oividence ” tree. 


P.ULF., 51 Monmouth St.,Springfisld, Macs. 
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Economy Silo 


Econom ‘is in sDerfect So etttion ee 
om ately air-tight even 


* at the Fo 
ow to bott ands ons a 
an 
weak them =the hoops form © perfect 
ladder which is ciate in piace. 
Str the best mate- 
rials, eaally erected by anyone and 
Write today for free illnstrated cata- 
logue with experience of users. 
ECONOMY SILO & TANK CO, 





Box 38 B, Frederick, Md. 
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NEW YORK AS A BUSY LIVE STOCK CENTER 





Conclusion of Comprehensive Review of the New York Live Stock Traffic--- 
How Business in Western and Local Offerings Is: Transacted---The Methods 
of Selling Hogs---Comparisons with Other Market Centers . 


HAROLD A. 


In last week’s issue I touched upon 
the New York live stock trade in gen- 
eral and also detailed operations and 
conditions at the Union or West Oth 
street yards and at Jersey City. We 
will now look into the method of han- 
dling swine at New York. A peculiar 
condition exists in the New York Rog 
market. This lies in the fact that 
there is a mutual trading ground or 
exchange whereby swine shipped to 
either the Union-or the Jersey City 
yards are reconsigned to the West 
40th street market, The latter is by far 
the foremost selling center at the 
metropolis. Near that point are lo- 
cated J. Love & Company,-and Schrag 
& Muth, large killers. In addition 
many'small buyers also operate there. 
Particularly during the cold weather 
months these yards received liberal 
consignments of hogs, forwarded from 
both the West 60th street and Jersey 
City yards. 

Dealers at the last named points 
claim they can often do a little bet-. 
ter with their hogs at West 40th 
street market. A Jersey City sales- 
man commenting on this says,that it 
is explained by the fact that buyers 
at West 40th street are desirous if se- 
curing a fine type of bacon hog for 
the local city trade, and generally 
give better prices than do the big 
packers who operate at Jersey City 
and West 60th street. The latter of 
course have no desire to shove the 
New York market up too high, as 
they can get good heavy swine at 
marketable prices at either western 
hauses, 

TRUCKING AND FERRIAGE CHARGES 

There is a trucking charge of 10 
cents a head on swine that are de- 
livered at the West 60th street yards, 
and then sent down to West 40th 
street. If full cares are reswitched 
from the same point there is a 
charge of $5. On hogs sent from Jer- 
sey City to West 40th street there is 
a ferriage charge per head. One 
Jersey City dealer claimed that 80% 
of the hogs received at that market 
during the winter month are ferried 
across to West 40th street and dis- 
posed of there. In the summer a 
greater proportion are sold in Jersey 
City. 

“A large part of the hogs handled 
at this market come from Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey,” 
said one dealer. “This market is a 
great center for the sale of bacon 
hogs and pigs. In fact, heavy swine 
such as are sold at Chicago, Sioux 
City and the big western centers find 
very light demand here. The best 
selling weights range from 80 to 180 
pounds, with an average, perhaps, 
around 120 to 160. Fancy shotes 
weighing 50 to 60 pounds generally 
meet with an exceptional demand 
close to the winter holidays. 

KEEN DEMAND FOR LIGHT HOGS 

“When it comes to disposing of a 
light type of butcher swine, the New 
York market is without an equal. 
Prices here often range 30 to 50 cents 
per 100 pounds above those prevail- 
ing in Chicago. The most popular 
hog on this market is the York State 
bacon type weighing around 140 to 
160 pounds. These are slaughtered 
by local concerns which have a spe- 
cial trade throughout the big city and 
adjoining towns, and state swine gen- 
erally Command premiums over those 
shipped from other sections.” 

TALKS WITH SALESMEN 


Among the cattle salesmen at the 
New York live stock market are 


many men who were raised in vari-, 


POWELL 
ous counties of York state.. W.'O. 


Newcomb with S. Judd & Company- 


was formerly a Cortland county man. 
Speaking of the trade at the Jersey 
City yards he says: “Our best days 
for marketing cattle are Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. We get veals. 
largely from New York and Pennysyl- 
vania. Wealso receive a as 
lambs from western 

although as near as I Pos cn ws 
the Keystone state ‘s generally go- 
ing out of the general live stock busi- 
ness, and drifting more into dairying. 
This is particularly notable in the 
sastern part of Pennsylvania with che 
result that the sheep fattening indus- 
tryis being pushed into the western 
counties of the state, 

“Nevertheless during the past few 
magnths farmers in many sections of 
New York and Pennsylvania are 
again taking up with sheep. For a 
long time the sheep husbandry was 
steadily declining throughout these 
states, owing to poor prices and bet- 
ter returns ‘Secured by farmers in 
other forms of agriculture. How- 
ever, high prived wool and a keen de- 
mand for mutton the past two or 
three years, has resulted in again 
turning the attention of our eastern 
farmers to the big pro ealized 
from sheep. As a result, there is at 
present an extraordinary demand for 
stock ewes. I know of many sections 
in New York where farmers have 
been giving $7 to $8 per-head in re- 
cent months for desirable stock ewes, 
considering them cheap at that.” 


MILCH COWS FROM NEW YORK 


Dropping in the office of McPher- 
son & Company, Jersey City yards, I 
had a long chat with their cattle 
salesman, who modestly deprecates 
any attempts to throw his name into 
publicity. “We get liberal supplies 
of milich cows at this market 
from Orange county, N Y,” said he. 
“At some seasons of the year there 
is a good trade in the sale of young 
dry cowsr We sell much of this stock 
to Connecticut and Massachusetts 
buyers, who fatten them during the 
summer months, and then dispose of 
the stock to butchers at Connecticut 
valley markets. 

“From the middle of April until 
well into September, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Kentucky figure con- 
spicuously in supplying this market 
with lambs. Then the movement from 
those sections drop, and Pennsylvania, 
York State and Ohio send in good 
runs of grass stock until well along 
in November. From December to 
April the market depends largely up- 
on the fed sheep from the west, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and York state. We 
get many fat lambs at this point that 
were originally bought by eastern 
feeders at the Buffalo market, and 
after being finished are sent on here.” 

THE COST TO MARBKET STOCK 

Unlike many of the big western 
markets there are no yardage fees 
at Jersey City. Inasmuch as the yards 
are controlled by the railroads this 
is not such a philanthropic proposi- 
tion as would at first be taken for 
granted. The roads, it is claimed, 
make up for the absence of yardage 
charges by including: this in the 
freight rates on live stock to the New 
York market. 

Pretty stiff prices are charged for 
feed supplied to live stock held in the 
pens. Corn is charged up against the 
shipper at the rate of $1.25 per bush- 
el (present market price 55 cents), 
and hay at the rate of $2 per 100 


[To Page 380] 
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Many conditions, climatic, topo- 
graphical and apiarian, are in fluen- 
tial in answering. .the question, when 
shall we set the bees out on their 
summer stands? It can be laid down 
as a safe rule, never to disturb the 
bees-in their winter quarters so long 
as they appear quiet and free from 
excessive restlessness until after the 
snow has all gone, mild. days are fre- 
quent, and the bees wintered outside 
are gathering pollen. If the bees 
show much uneasiness and the cellar: 
has the disagreeable odor of long 
cohfinement, it may become advisable 
to set out ~omewhat early. Even then 
it ‘se questionable whether the early 
setting out will not work more harm 
than will a few weeks more of con- 
finement. But if one’s apiary is in 
a sunny location, and is sheltered 
from the full force of the March 
winds, one can safely set his colonies 
out as soon as the warm sun has 
cleared the ground partly of snow. 

If bees must be set out in an un- 
sheltered spot before spring has 
come to stay, it is highly advisable 
to protect each hive by wrapping it 
in a strip of tarred paper. Such pro- 
tection will go far toward reducing 
the loss of vitality and numbers that 
the early setting out is bound to 
bring. Unless so protected the loss 
will almost beyond doubt be more 
than would come from the longer 
confinement in the cellar. 

It is well to place each colony on 
its old stand, thereby saving some 
fighting and much mixing of bees. It 
will aid greatly to set the hives out at 
the close of the day or during the 
early evening. The long night in the 
pure, cold air of outdoors will cause 
the bees to cluster compactly, and 
should the next day be Suitable for 
flight the colonies will begin a few 
at a time, and their flight will be 
more normal, not mob-like, as results 
when bees are set out from the cellar 
into the full light of a mild day. 

If hives have loose bottoms it will 
pay to clean each, setting the first 
hive out-on an extra bottom and 
cleaning the first bottom for the sec- 
ond hive, etc. At the time of carry- 
ing out the hives, too, it wi pay to 
mote the light ones. Those colonies 
light in stores should be marked and 
as soon as can be done combs of 
honey should be exchanged for the 
empty side combs of these colonies. 
Unless this be done there: may result 
some swarming-out. Bees seldom 
abscond if there be a fair amount of 
brood or of honey in the hive, but. 
céllar-wintered bees are often with- 
out any brood and if also without 
honey they are quite apt to swarm 
out. 

As noted at the beginning, the 
time of setting out the colonies fs un- 
certain. In the latitude of Connecti- 
cut it should seldom be done before 
the first of April. In some localities 
where early pollen is abundant this 
date is not too early. For most places 
it is safe to say that April 10 is a 
safe dates for setting out the bees. 





I have just received the Book of 
Alfalfa. It is a splendid work and I 
am sure it will do its readers a vast 
deal of good. Every man who does 
the kind of work that the Hon F. D. 
Coburn, the author, is doing, deserves 
more praise than he ever gets. A 
man who writes 4 work like the Book 
of Alfalfa has done more for his fel- 
low man than a half dozen of the 
best United States senatcrs could ‘do. 
{Emerson T. Abbott. 
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If you won't feed, don’t breed. 
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C+ the «Tubular (ream Separator 
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The above illustration shows a portiqn of the 
great Sharples Separator factery—the home of 
the ‘*Tubular,’’ and the largest plant im the 
world devoted to the manufacture of cfeam sep- 
arators exclusively. 


Here in this mammoth establishment, under the 
guiding eye of the inventor, is fashioned and 
fitted every part and piece that goes to make up 
the complete ‘‘Tubular’’ Separator—‘‘ the king 
of all separators.’’ 


Twenty-seven years ago this business was 
founded in a very modest and unassuming way. 
Today. it is the largest concern of its kind on 
earth. A quarter of a century lies between its 
inception and today and every year of that time 
has seen a steady advancement which has meant 
that at the end of the year the business was big- 
ger and better than it was at the beginning. 


Every year of the twenty-seven has witnessed 
the necessity for added room, added facilitiés and 
an added force of skilled mechanics to meet the 
ever increasing demand for the products of The 
Sharples Separator Company. 


A quarter of a century in business means much 
or little according to the moving spirit behind it. 
In the case of The Sharples Separator Company 
it has meant a quarter_of a century. of active 
progress. The history of the growth and_develop- 
ment of this great institution, with its army of, 
dealers throughout the entire country, with its 
branch factories, one in Toronto, Canada, and 
another in Germany, if written in full would read 
like a tale from the Arabian Nights, and would 
rival the building of Aladdin’s Temple, which 
spraig up in a night from nothing. ‘ 


We wish that we might take evéry reader of 
this paper on.a tour of inspection through this 
great factory, and show you ‘how the ‘‘ Tubular’’ 
is built from start to finish, from the foundry on 
through to the assembling rooms. We wish that 
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department that you might gather some idéa of 
the care with which these machines are con- 
structed and the rigid tests they must stand be- 
fore we will allow ‘them to leave the factory. 
You would understand better then why the 


‘<Tubular’’ stands today without a rival, as the © 


best, cream separator that skill and genius has 
ever been able to devise. 


The superiority of the ‘‘Tubular’’ is the one 
reason why The Sharples Separator Co. has grown 
away from and beyond all competitors. In this 


we could let you tarry for a time in the testing great institution, with its marvelous facilities, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Toronto, Canada 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 
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there is turned out every three minutes of each 
working day of the year, a complete ‘‘Tubular’’ 
Cream Separator—200 of them every ten hours 
that the factory runs. 


Think of it! Over sixty thousand machines 
every twelve months, year in and year out. 


Where do they all gof 


You may well ask the question. For the fig- 
ures almost stagger one who is not familiar with 
the situation, Where do they all go? Accom- 
pany us to the homes of the successful business 
farmers of today; visit the most prosperous dairy 
farm$ and the question will be partly answered. 


But where will the thousands you will make 
this year go? 


To the thousands of farmers and dairymen 
who are just beginning to realize the value to 
them of the ‘¢Tubular.’’ 


While there are thousands of our separators 
in daily use, whose owners would not part with 
*them at any reasonable price, there are countless 
hundreds of other farmers and dairymen who 
are still hauling their milk to market or depend- 
ing upon the slow wasteful pan raising way to 
get the money out of their milk. These will take 
the output of our factory for years to come, 


Now, Mr. Farmer, if you are one of those, 
we’d like to have you write to us at once so that 
we can send you a yaluable book on ‘‘ Business 
Dairying,’’ which tells you all about the profit 
and loss side of dairying and why; gives facts 
and figures; tells how to feed for more milk and 
how. to get more cream from the milk you get. 
This book costs us dollars to produce. We will 
send it free to you, if you will write for it today, 
Watch this paper for future announcements. 
We’re going to publish some interesting news and 
you won’t want to miss it. Address us at West 
Chester, Pa., for a copy of book P 100 and other 
information. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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We ipatetbatage harness that we Boar mtites for 
five years and sell our entire ow direct to 
the user. Breryhing sent direct to your home, 
en fp to J 4 Ly ae -— a are Tilus- 
tra C. and price 
KING ING HARNESS COMPANY 
26 OMURCH STREET, OWHGO, ke 
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pounds (present market price $1.10). 
At current wholesale prices it is seén 
that the railroads make just about 
100% profit on these two items alone. 

Water is furnished free of charge; 
it doesn’t cost the yards’ management 
much. There is also a weighing 
eharge on cattle handled at the Jer- 
sey City yards of 10 cents per head. 
This applies to cattle only. 

Commissions for selling at the Jer- 
sey City yard as charged by the deai- 
ers there do not vary materially from 
those prevailing at the West 60th 
street market. They assess farmers 
and shippers $1 per head for selling 
cattle, 10 cents;a head for sheep, 20 
cents for calves and 2% of gross re- - 
turns on hogs,’ There are no terminal 
charges for stock consigned direct to 
Jersey City over the principal roads. 
However, & small proportion of the - 
receipts comes from New Jersey over 
the Jersey Central. These are landed 
south of the yards, have to be brought 
up by boat and the company-charges 
extra for hauling such cattle to mar- 
ket. 

HEALTHY VEAL TRADE 

According to the Jersey City sales- 
men some of the best veais arriving 
at that market come from New York 
state. Shipmen are made all the 
year around, although April, May and 
June dfe doubtiess the heaviest 
months, The past year or two prices 
of veal calves have proved very sat- 
isfactory, as supplies have net been 
excessive, The demand from New 
York butchers for choice calves is 
growing apace each season as the 
populaiion steadily increases. Dealers 
in New York say unless supplies here 
and westward augment materially 
within the next few years, the outlook 
for the maintainence of prices is 
good, However, it is but natural to 
expect temporary recessions, 
COMPARISONS WITH WESTERN MARKETS 

Generally ‘the small stock grower 
and farmer is not so much in evi- 
dence at any of the New York mar- 
kets as in the case at Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha, St Louts, St Joseph 
or other markets with which I have 
long been personally acquainted. 
This is due to the fact that much of 
the steck, sent to New York from 
nearby states is bought by regular 
shippers, who cover a good deal of 
territory, making up a carioad or two 
In.the west there is more doing in 
the way of shipments of big strings 
of steers by ind viduals, and the own- 
ers or their personal representatives 


| generally accompany these te market. 


As far as volume of business is 
concerned New York. market is of 
course aot on a par with: Chicago 
and the big Missouri river points. 
However, the first named certainiy 
enjoys one distinction the others can- 
not boast of and that is it isiim be- 
ing the final outlet for cattle that 
cannot be sold at other points. For 
illustration: In the great west ship- 
pers often try “several markets be- 
fore they eventually sell their steck. 
A Utah or Wyoming shipper fre- 
quently tackles Denver and thén if 
results are poor goes on to Kansas 
City or Omaha. At certain times the 
latter points show up in bad shape so 
far as prices are concerned and the 
shipper has the alternative of going 
to Chicago:or St Louis. Chicago, 
peerless live stock market of the 
world as she boasts, is nevertheless 
prone te occasional gluts and if de- 
sired the owners could try Buffalo 
2 possible better returns. Once 

ew York is reached, however, ship- 
pers are up against it good and hard, 
for it is sell their cattle or take them 
home. 


PRICES EAST AND WEST 
When it comes to beef cattle prices 


ferent when it comes to giving 
prices for cattle, and —-* to 
better figures at Chicago, wh 
is of course always a full 
choice steers to select from. 
regularity in offerings of 
béeves at New York may, of course, 
have something to go with this. 

At any rate, New York prices — 
top fat cattle are generally. 50 te 75 
cents per 100 pounds lewer than.Chi- 


quality, yet when the freight rates are 
taken into cohsideration. jt is appar- 
ent that Chicago is. far above New 
York on prices for fine steers. When 
it comes to butcher steck, however, 
conditions are more in favor of New 
York. The latter market distinctly 
outsells Chicago and western points 
on veal calves, lambs and bacon- 
weight hogs. 

New York meets with some, competi- 
tion from Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia, and on the other hand it serves 
as a forwarding point fer both these 
markets. ‘It is claimed that some ex- 
porters often go to Maryland or Vir- 
ginja farms and contract choice 
bunches of fat steers for export. They 
will pick out the best of these, ship 
them across the Atlantic from per- 
haps Baltimore or Philadelphia, and 
send the culls to be tried out on the 
Baltimore. market. If prices there 
are not satisfactory they are shipped 
to Philadelphia, and if buyers do not 
bid well at the last named point they 
are forwarded to New York, where 
they are ultimately disposed ‘of. 

Although a comparatively ‘smali 
number of cattle are bought difect at 
New York for shipment abroad; the 
metropolis compares well with other 
ports in the volume of its export cat- 
tie trade. Most of this-is due to the 
fact that stock bought for export 
at Chicago, Omaha, St Louis. and 
Kansas City, is generally forwarded 
to New York for shipment abroad. As 
previously stated, some direct business 
is accomplished on the New York 
market in the way of Gilling out in- 
complete consignments from the 
west on foreign account, but this is 
not heavy in the aggregate. The fol- 
lowing table shows cattle exports by 
ports frem the United States In recent 
years: 

LIVE CATTLE EXPORTS BY PORTS 
[Calendar years specified.] 


Port 1906 © 1905 1904 
New York...105,268 110,715 115,765 
Boston ..... 05,161 _111L,833 117,961 
Philadelphia 48,319 57,095 438,519 
Baltimore 809 50,304 51,865 
Portiand ... 40,640 25,151 21,955 
Others ..... 152,169 234,055 248,115 
Total U 8.494,366 571,158 599,180 


The following table shows total re- 
ceipts of live stock at the New*York 
market in specified years. These fig- 
ures include business at Jersey City, 
the Union Stock yards, the West 40th 
street yards, and the Lehigh valley 
yards, where several thousand head 
of stock are received Weekly, going 
direct. to slaughter houses. Scatter- 
ing receipts and stock consigned di- 
rect to packers are also included in 
the total. In this table the term 
“cattle” Includes calves as’ well. 


AGGREGATE RECEIPTS AT NEW YORK 


Year Caittie Hogs Sheep 
1906 ....579,900 1,740,000 1,526,000 
1905 ....587,000 1,822,000 1,394,000 
1904 ....558,000 1,878,000 _1,761,000 
tees 2eyoeoe 1340000 2088000 
1902 ...<8 349, 

1901 ....684,000 1,681,000 2,162,000 
1900 ....640,000 1,825,000 1,953,000 
1899 ...,.955,000 .1,825,000 1,762,000 
~ y898 ....859,000 1,797,000 1,883,000 
1897 79,000 ~1,578,000 1,681,000 
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Helpful Movement for Sanitary Milk 


The largest competitive exhibit of 
market milk and cream yet held in 
this country, together with a rousing 
dairy meeting, was condycted by the 
dairy division of the United States 
department of agriculture at Cleve- 
jand, recently. The meeting and ex- 
hibit was under the auspices of and 
had the direct support of the sani- 
tation committee of the Cleveland 
ehamber of commerce. Some 400 pro- 
ducers of«nilk for the Cleveland mar- 
ket were present at the conference. 
Addresses were made by Dr Sherman, 
chairman. of the municipal sanitation 
committee of the chamber of com- 
merce, Prof C. B. Lane, assistant 
chief of the dairy division, under 
whose direction the meeting and ex- 
hibit was held, Ivan C. Weld, assistant 
in market. milk investigations of the 
dairy division, Dr C. W. Eddy, chief 
of the inspection division of Cleve- 
land, Dr R. G. Perkins, bacteriologist, 
Dr William Pate, Jr, city chemist of 
Cleveland, D. C. Hale and Austin Her- 
rick, who are producers of milk for 
the Cleveland market. 

There were entered in the contest 
54 exhibits of market milk and five 
of market cream. The quality was 
generally good although some wide 
variations in quality, composition and 
bacterial content were -noted. The 
folowing score card prepared by the 
dairy. division of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture was used for 
milk and cream. The card has space 
at top’ for, name and address of ex- 
hibitors, and at bottom room for re- 
marks with dategand signature of the 
judge. 

SCORE CARD FOR MARKET. MILK 





Numerical Seore. 
Appear- 

Compo- Bac- Acid- ance of Per- 
Flavor sition teria ity package and fect score 
40 3 20 5 contents 10 100 
Judge’s 
score. 


Descriptive Score. 
Flayor Composition Bacteria Acidity and contents 
Package 


Excel- 
lent Perfect Perfect Perfect Perfect 
Goc 
fee Fat....% Total.... ....% Foreign matter 
a 
. Solids not fat Liquefiers.. Metal parts 
% Unattractive 
Flat 
Bitter 
Weedy 
Coste 
llage 
Manure 
Smothered 


Other taints 
SOME WIDE VARIATIONS DETERMINED 


Editor.] 


THE MILK PROBLEM 


seore 82; fifth, Otis Bennett of Twins- 
bury, score sw 

Cleveland was one of the first cities 
to adopt the dairy division score card 
for dairy farms and over 1000 dairies 
have been scored-in the-vicinity. of 
Cleveland by this system. A standard 
has been established and all dairies 
that do net come up to this have 
their licenses revoked. This standard 
was placed at 30 points at tne start 
and.has since been raised to 40. Thi 
will be continually raised as condi- 
tions improve. The result of the scor- 
ing systemhas been that all dairies 
having a rating of 65 or above, have 
been offered an advance in price of 2 
to 4 cents per gallon for their milk. 
This gives encouragement to dairy- 
men who are making an effort to pro» 
duce clean milk, and has a tendency 
to improve the general milk supply of 
the city. 

It is believed that the contest just 
held, will stimulate dairymen to im- 
prove their conditions, take more 
pride in their work and produce bet- 
ter milk. It was an education also 
to the consumer and there is no 
doubt, but that they will discriminate 
between good and poor milk to a 
greater extent in the future, will de- 
mand better milk and be willing to 
pay a higher price for it. 

{Persons who are interested in pure 
milk shoulda have a copy of our splen- 
did new book entitled, Clean Milk, by 
Dr S§. D. Belcher. and Dr William H. 
Park. Sent postpaid for $1. _ Still 
another book just issued by Orange 
Judd company is Modern Methods of 
Testing Milk and Milk Products, by 
Dr L. L. Van Slyke. This is the most 
complete work of the kind ever 
printed. Sent postpaid for 75 cents. 
A third book of great importance is 
Practical Dairying, by C. L. Peck; 
this also contains an account of the 
most remarkable dairy farm in the 
world, that of the Rev J. D. Detrich, 
who kept 26 cows and two lrorses on 
15 acres, raised everything they ate, 
stabled his cattle and produced pure 
milk, away above the average grade. 
This story alone is worth hundreds of 
dollars to any dairyman. Sent post- 
paid for 75 cents. All three. books at 
one time, to any address, for $2. 





Maintaining Vitality of Seeds 


Cc. L. ALLEN, NEW YORK 
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Bowls in | 


3 “The important thing for you to be 


sure of before you put any money into 

acream separator is that it is a clean er. 
Now every mechanical cream separator has a 
bow! which does the skimming. But the Improved 


VU. S. scparetr 


has $ bowls in 1! (The picture will show you.) Ryery 
drop of milk run through a U. 8, is skimmed 8 distin 
times. The remarkably thorough separation for which the 
U. 8. Separator is famous is due to this exhaustive process and the 
wonderful skimming efficiency of the two simple corrugated cups. The 
U. 8. held the World’s record for clean skimming since 1901, 
Cream is money. The U. 8. gets more than any other se . 
Now, we haven’t room here to a all about the clean skimming 
of the U. 8. or about its many other fine points. But if you want, 
we'll be right glad to mail you a copy of our big 


38n 

















handsome, new catalogue 






free. It’s mighty interesting and tells all about the U. 8S. Just sa 
“Send peak mm caber B 6 ”. A postal is all right if it’s handiest. 
Better write now while you think of it, addressing 






VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


deliveries of U. S. Ser s from wareh at Auburn, Me., Buffalo, N. Y., Toledo, 0. 
jicago, Il., LaCrosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Mina., Sioux City, la., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 

* "San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Sherbrooke and M 1, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winnipeg, 
Man. and Calgary, Alta. , 


Address all letters to Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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THIS SCALE IS PERSONALLY 
GUARANTEED BY ME. 








Here’s My Hand on It 


After more than forty years experience as a scale-buiider lam 
now able to offer you a five ton eee trussed steel lever scale 
with platform 14 feet x 8 feet and a solid brass compound 


beam and beam box for $45.00 delivered to your station. 

All sizes from a postal to a track scale at an equally low 
price. All scales sold on trial. 

Write me for full particulars of tiis offer. 


JONES HE PAYS THE FREIGHT 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Box 411 ° . Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Milk Cream 
Highest Lowest Highest Lowest ° 
37 37.5 In order that seeds retain their vi- | 


Rubber 
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Lactic acid, % ... 02% 0.180 0216162 is of the utmost importance that they Risk ? Boot With a 
Se ee BE “ - ~" attain perfect maturity before the har- | Leather Sol 


We want one thousand readers of this 





The first prize of a gold medal of- 
fered for market milk, was won by D. 
M. Hatcomb of Medina, who scored 
97 points. 

Second prize, silver medal, was won 
by Edward Elbrecht of: Warrensville, 
score 96. 

In the cream contest, the highest 
score and gold medal was won by C. 
G. Repp of Chordan, score 96. Sec- 
ond, a silver medal, was awarded to 
D. C, Hale of Medina. 

In addition to the prize awarded for 
market milk and cream, five medals 
were awarded the owners of the five 
dairy farms scoring highest. Only 
those dairymen who exhibited milk 
or cream were entitled to enter this 
contest, Those farms entered in com- 
petition were visited by the judges 
and scored according to the card 
adopted by the government officials. 

Surroundings governing the condi- 
tion and care of the cows, stables, 
milkhouse, milkers, and milk . Were 
eonsidered: The first prize, a gold 
medal, was won by J. I. Gloss of 
Hudson, whose place scored 86.5. 

Sileer medals were awarded as fol- 


lows: Second, P. B. Nichols of 
Twinsbury, score 85; third Austin 
Herrick of Twinsbury, score. 83.5; 


fourth, Star creamery of Munsonville, 


vest, and that every possible precau- 
tion be taken to preserve vitality by 
keeping them in perfectly dry, cool 
and well-ventilated rooms. Neither 
heat -nor cold will materially weak- 
en the power of germination in most 
seeds, particularly those of any oily 
nature, as: long as they are kept dry. 
It is moisture that excites germina- 
tion. Seed. which has not reached 
maturity may possess the power of 
germinating for one season, but it has 
a tendency to disease and weakness. 
It is true, it may overcome this. Im- 
perfect seeds do occasiodmally pro- 
duce vigorous and healthy plants, 
Tt is far better to carry a small 
stock of seed, which has been grown 
under as unfavorable circumstances as 
possible, and the best possible invest- 
ment to carry for two or more years a 
sufficient.stock grown when all con- 
ditions were the most favorable. The 
seeds of most vegetables keep for a 
considerable period. I have not been 
able to see any deterioration in the 
seeds of any of the Brassica (cab- 
bage) family, even when eight or ten 
years old, providing they are fully 
ripened, and kept dry and cool; while 
others, on the contrary, lose vital- 
ity quickly, and can hardly retain 
a@ year. ~ 








paper to “vy a pair of Rubberhide Boots 
at our risk. See our guaranty. They are 
the only rubber boots with a sewed leather 
sole; They keep your feet dry and pre- 
vent sweating. dan be tapped or _ half- 
soled by any cobbler. Give better pro- 
tection, greater comfort and the great- 
est economy. 
Tf your dealer cannot supply you 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





OUTWEARS 
TWO PAIRS 


READ THIS OFFER 














If you buy a pair of Rubber- 
hide boots find that they 
do not outwear two pairs of 
best quality rubber boots, we 
willrefund to you the money 





























you paid for them. and get our remarkable offer 
Y which will enable you to wear 
w . =— a pair of Rubberhide Boots at our risk. We send 
that wre Soet dake ood dour pairs them to you express prepaid. 


f ordinary boots. Rubberhide Co., 705 Essex Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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2 Ib. 25¢ tin Canada 
3 Ibs. 60¢) west and South. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
we will forward 1 lb. by m or 
express, prepaid, for 35 cents. 
Manufactured by 
OR. HESS & CLARK, Ashiand,Ohio. 
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. 249 Chickens for $2.50 


K Newmar’ N. 8. fed chicks 
to four weeks old. wh 
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THE PARK & POLLARD CO., 
64 Friend 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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iATHE POULTRY YARD: 


A Practical Brood Shelter 


A simple and inexpensive brood 
shelter is made from some slats and 
unbleached muslin. Make a wicket 
3 feet wide and high from ‘lath. and 
two pieces of seantling. Cut points 








"* 
be 


MUSLIN BROOD SHELTER 


at the bottom of the scantling s0 
they can be easily driven in the 
ground. The lath should be nailed 
about 4 inches apart and when the 
wicket is driven in the ground, there 
should be at least 4 inches between 
the ground and bottom of lower 
slat for the little chicks to run under. 
Obtain 3 yards of heavy unbleached 
muslin and from one end, cut two 
triangular pieces to form the sides to 
the coop. 

Drive the ends, A, down into the 
ground 8 or 10 inches, and 3 
feet in front of them drive two more 
stakes, B, at an angle to support the 
canopy. Nail a lath across at the top 
of these stakes, over which the mus- 
lin can be drawn. Thirty inches 
back of the wicket drive three or 
four stakes in the ground and tie one 
end of the sheeting to them; draw 
it over the top of the wicket and lath 
at the top of the stakes, B, and down 
toward the ground, where the ends 
can be lashed fast with heavy cord 
and stakes, as shown. The side flaps 
to the coep can be sewed along the 
edge and lashed fast at the bottom 
to small stakes driven in the ground. 
Properly made shelters of this kind 
will last several seasons. They are 
cool and practically waterproof and 
much more healthful than modern 
coops. To move them pull up stakes; 
redrive the wicket. It is but a mat- 
ter of a few minvtes to reset on new 
ground. : 


Succeeds with Bronze Turkeys 


H, B,. HOWE, PULASKI COUNTY, VA 








I have kept Mammoth Bronze tur- 
keys for a number of years. I se- 
lect them on account of their large 
size, quick growth and hardiness. It 
is claimed by-many that a medium 
sized turkey sells best, but my best 
sellers of the hundreds of breeders 
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TI have sold, are the big heavy ones. 
I have never, had them too large for 
a customer. The man who raises tur- 
keys for market, wants pounds, and 
the quickest way to get them is to be- 
gin with heavy weight stock like the 
Mammoth Bronze. I only use two or 
three pullets in one of my breeding 
flocks; the rest of the flock is made 
up of about six hens two to four 
years.old. 
——! prefer a yearling tom as I think 
the young are stronger than from a 
eockerel. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to keep the pou dry and 
warm and the hens confined to a 
small space until the poults are at 
least two weeks old and are strong 
enough to follow the hen, After this 
time they should be confined until! the 
grass is dry and then turned out and 
taught to range. It saves a lot of’ 
trouble if one can get two hens to 
take their broods together. 

If one has more than this number 
try te get out another double flock 
starting them off in the morning in a 
different direction. They will soon 
learn to start in the same way and 
also to come up at night in the same 
way. The old hens are more apt to 
bring the young home at night than 
pullets are. There is 4 vast amount 
of difference in mother hens and 
when one gets a good one he should 
keep her as he would a good milk 
cow. The most important thing of 
all in turkey raising is: not to over- 
feed the young ones, avoid sloppy feed 
and keep them free of lice. 


Glycerin Process for Eggs—This is 
apparently a misnomer, as glycerin, 
so far as I can learn, is not used in 
the process which consists in dipping 
the eggs, which have been pickled In 
lime water, in dilute muriatic acid, 
for say about five seconds. A solution 
of 1 and 2% is used. The acid dissolves 
any incrustation on the shell and gives 
the eggs a fresh apearance; that is, 
as if they had been treated with gly- 
cerin. Immediately on withdrawing 
the eggs are well washed with water, 
as by a hose, to prevent further action 
of the acid, and dried. This immer- 
sion lessens the tendency of shell- 
eracking when the pickled egg is 
bofled. Eggs should not be subjected 
to this treatment till about to be used, 
since the keeping quality is materially 
affected by the process. The addition 
of glycerin to various egg preserva- 
tive fluids has been tried at the ex- 
perimental farm, but im no case did it 
prove satisfactory. The general ef- 
fect vas to induce the growth of 
mola.—[Frank J. Shutt, Canadian 
Experimental Farm. 
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MAKING BORDEAUX FROM STOCK SOLUTIONS 


Farmers who spray know its great value. 
Put eight pounds bluestone in an old boasket or sack and 


it not difficult. 


suspend it in a 50-gallon barrel of water. 
size, slake eight pounds good, stone lime and fill with water. 
When ready to use, stir briskly and take 


solutions will keep indefinitely. 


The making of bordeaux 


In another barrel of the same 
These stock 


@ pailful from each barrel, and pour them at the same time into a third 
barrel or tub. This makes bordeaux; and is ready for use. If insects are 
to be destroyed at the same time, add about four ounces paris green to 


each 50 gallons bordeaux. 





a good spray pump. 


Keep the bordeaux well stirred and put on with 
Half the value of spraying is in the thorough work. 


‘ GOOD NATURED AGAIN 

Good a T. with Change to 

“For many years. I was a constant 
sufferer from indigestion, and nerv- 
ousness amounting almost to pros- 
tration,” wNtes a Montana man. 

“My bleod was impoverished, the 
vision was blurred and weak, with 
moving spots before my eyes. This 
was a steady daily condition. I grew 
ill-tempered, and eventually - got so 
nervous I could not keep my books 
posted, nor handle accounts satisfac- 
torily. I can’t describe my sufferings 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till 
one day, I happened to notice Grape- 
Nuts in a grocery store, and bought 
a package, out of curiosity to know 
what it was. : 

“I liked the food from..the very 
first, eating it wtih cream, and now 
I ‘duy it by the case and use it daily. 
I soon found that Grape-Nuts food was 
supplying brain and nerve force as 
nothing in the drug line ever had 
done or could do. 

“It wasn’t long before I was re- 
stored to health, comfort and happi- 
ness. Through the use of Grape- 
Nuts food my digestion has been re- 
stored, my nerves are steady once 
more, my eye-sight is good again, my 
mental faculties are clear and acute, 
and I have become so good-natured 
that my friends are truly astonished 
at the change. I feel younger and 
better than I have for years. No 
amount of money would induce me to 
surrender what I have gained through 
the use of Grape-Nuts food.” Name 
given by Postum Co, Battle Cresk, 
Mich. “There’s a reason.” 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 











LIFE PRODUGERS 
LIFE PRESERVERS 


machines that rival the mother 





DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
104 Second Street Bes Moines, 
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M. M. JONNSON CO.. CLAY CENTER, NEB. 
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The only potato planter that does abso 
lutely perfect work—no misses or doubles. 
Write for new 1907 Iron Age Book 








Sire YOUR TREE( 


trom the ravage of San Jose, Cottony 
Maple Scale, Psylia, etc, all you need is 


“Scalecide” Water and a good Spray Pump 


Simple, more effective and cheaper than lime, sul- 
phur and salt. or ple, i ials and price 
delivered at your railroad station, address Dept. B. 
8. G. PRATT CO., 11 Broadway, New York 


FERTILIZER LIME .coRiress 


WALTON QUARRIES, - Harrisburg, Pa. 


Send Me 8 cents 


and names of 2 flower loving friends, 
I will start you with 4 packets of 
pure, fresh seed—Dwarf Nastur- 
tiums—20 kinds; Royal ow 
Pansies—1oo colors; Sweet Peas 
—4o varieties; Asters—all kinds. 
FREE—“Floral Culture” and 
15 th Annual Catalog, with big 
















offer of $100 cash prizes for pic- 

tures of best lawns and yards sown 

with the famous Lippincott seeds. 

Write TODAY before you forget. 

Miss C. ii. 602-604 10th St. S., Minneapolis, Mina. 
eS oS America. 








Manufacturers 


of All Kinds of TH ESHERS 
CAMPBELL 


THE S. K. CO., < CENTRAL BRIDGE, N.Y 


vas APPLES 


100 varieties. Kinds adapted to 
all localities. Tree stock finest 
grown; strong rooted, shapely, 











vigorous. Packed for safe deliv 
kills Prairie Dogs, Woodchucks 
Go hers, and Grain Insects. 


ery everywhere. 1907 catalog free. ¢ 
Garrison’s Burseries, Box 19, Berlin, Md, 

e wheels, of the gods grind 
FUMA Slow but ox cecdinaly oust 
So the weevil but youcan stop 


their grind with 
“ Fuma Carbon Bisulphide"’ 
as others are doing. EDWARD R. TAYLOR, Pean Yan, 1.Y 





Profit Suckers y 


off and 
you 


Lambert’s “Dza’ To Lics.” 


lice; more " 
-» 100 OB. SL. 
Pointers”, 
,” Monon “7 ° 
See CUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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‘my best crops. 


list of rare seed bargains;alsomy | 


| pounds to 





wa ep oped 
GETTING MOST. OUT 


Valuable Experiences with Potatoes 


{The following article written by 
Géorge Ballasch of Medina county, O, 
includes the experiences of one of the 
most successful potato growers in the 
Buckeye state. Every farmer inter- 
ested in this great crop should read 
carefully what this expert says. He is 
no novice, and practices what he 
preaches. The results tell the story.— 
Editor. j 

I have been interested in potato 
production for many years, and haye 
tried many varieties, but find Maule’s 


Early Thoroughbred, Rural New 
Yorker, and Carman No 3, best 
adapted for my>section. I have a 


sandy, black loam, on which I grow 
I usually put down 
a crop of mammoth red _ clover and 
clover and timothy mixed, previous 
to the time the potatoes are put in. 
Frequently, rye is sown and turned 
down for the same puyrpose. This 
gives me a good supply of humus or 
vegetable matter, which I find of 
value in making the soil friable and 
productive. The clover adds a con- 
siderable amount of nitrogen, which 
I see telling on the potato and other 
crops. 

I usually lay out my potato land in 
10 to 30-acre plots, the rows 8 feet 
apart. The potatoes are planted in 
the row 13 to 15 inches apart. Barly 
i e spring, just as soon as the frost 
is t of the ground. I begin prepa- 
ration. If the weather is favorable I 
begin planting my «early potatoes 
about April 20, ahd my late crop 
about May 20. I used to drop a great 
may of my,potatoes by hand, but 
found it expensive, and slow. I now 
use a potato planter, and find it very 
satisfactery. I am surprised that more 
farmers growing anywhere above 5 
acres of potatoes do not use planters. 
They are money-savers. I usually put 
out from 55 to 65 acres each year. 

I am a firm believer in the use of 
commercial fertilizers. I have been 
very successful with what is known 
as the vegetable grower of the 1-8-7 
formula (that is, 1% nitrogen, 8% 
phosphoric acid, 7% potash). I use 
this"at the rate of 400 pounds,to the 
acre. It costs me about $4.40 an acre 
when used in this way, but I find it 
money well spent; as my crop re- 
sponds and returns me a good profit 
on the invéstment. 

Immediately after planting, my po- 
tatoes are rolled or mulled. They are 
harrowed four times with a light iron 
drag. I also use a weeder, going over 
them three times, until the potatoes 
are about 5 inches high. -After this, 
I' use a one-horse Planet Jr cultiya- 
tor, going over them three times, in- 
cluding hilling. 

In my experience I have - been 
obliged to spray only for the destruc- 
tion of insects. I have had no trouble 
with blight, and have therefore had 
no experience along these lines. For 
the past season I have sprayed with 
paris green at the rate of 1% to 8 
52 gallons water if the 
weather was dry; if threatening, 1% 
pounds paris green was sufficient; 
when the weather is unfavorable and 
threatening, I find three pounds give 
quick results before the rain washes 
it.off. I have noted an increased 
yield of from 10 to 12% on sprayed 
potatoes over and above those not 
sprayed. Many farmers lose a great 
deal by not destroying potato bugs, 
They frequently mean the difference 
between profit and loss. 

My average yield is not perhaps so 
large as some other growers have 
recorded, yet I feel fairly well satis- 
field with an average of 150 bushels 
an acre, which I secure without much 
trouble. Price received last fall was 
40 cents a bushel. I have not had any 
trouble with rot in the potatoes in 
the ground or in store. Last year’s 
crop has kept exceedingly well. As 


sf tf 


soon as my potatoes are dug, they 
are picked up into crates, sorted, 
hauled direct to the car, and shipped 
in bulk; we also sack a few if the 
purchaser furnishes the empty sacks. 

I-store no potatoes, except for my 
own use and seed. For that purpose I 
have an underground, arched, brick 
cellar 10x40x12 feet, and store the po- 
tatoes there in the crates in which 
they are picked up. 

I have tried many other varieties 
of potatoes with fairly good results, 
and would state that the most promis- 
ing ones I have tested récently are the 
State of Maine. Ionia Seedling, Whit- 
ten’s White Mammoth and Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 





Killing Weeds with Hen Manure 





In answer to the inquiry from Capt 
L. G. Billings of New York, we 
repeat the article by W. H. Phillips of 
Onondaga county, N Y, which is as 
follows: Weeds in my lawn have 
caused me a great deal of trouble the 
past few years. By a mere accident 
last fall, I made what I considered a 
very valuable discovery and have 
since given it a practical test. Acci- 
dentally, I-dropped a-pailful of hen 
manure under a tree on the lawn, as 
I was carrying it through my yard, 
The most, of this was scraped up, but 
a thin coating was scattered over a 
small area of perhaps 2 square feet. 
The following spring, I noticed that 
the grass came up on this spot very 
thickly and that the weeds, mostly 
the narrow-leaved plantain and dan- 
delion, were literally smothered out. 
It occurred to me that a coating of 
dry hen manure over a lawn badly in- 
fested with weeds would possibly 
destroy these pests. 

Last fall, to make a practical test, 
I took a pailful of manure which I 
had saved from the henhouse during 
the summer, and broadcast it over the 
lawn along the side of my house 
where the weeds gave me most trou- 
ble. To my delight, the grass came 
up as thickly as the hair on a dog's 
back and not a weed was to be seen 
in the area where the manure had 
been spread. I was so, pleased with 
this, that I called the attention of sev- 
eral of my friends to it. It was sur- 
prising how thickly the weeds came 
up in the area which was not covered 
with hen manure. The boundary line 
Was as distinct as if it had been 
marked out with a hoe: The grass 
was thick and green all summer and 
late that fall it looked like a mat of 
velvet, while the area in that portion 
of the yard not treated, was ragged 
and covered with unsightty plantain. 
I would suggest that persons who are 
troubled with weeds in their lawns 
give this atrial. I called the personal 
atention of the editor of American 
Agriculturist to that plot. He told me 
he could not have believed that the 
results would have been so marked if 
he had not seen them with his own 
eyes. r 


Fertilizers for Different Crops—P. 
M. D., Massachusetts: There is no 
hard and fast rule that can be laid 
down for the amount of fertilizers to 
be applied for any specific crop. Ob- 
viously it depends on the soil and 
many other conditions. Ground for 
cabbage should be heavily fertilized. 
Well rotted manure, to the extent of 
30 to 40 tons per acre, is often used. 
In intensive market gardening, 80 to 
100 tons are applied. In a general 
way it can be said that barnyard 
manure is one of the best fertilizers 
for corn. Plow the manure under 
and the long, growing season of the 
crop will enable it to utilize the 
manures as they slowly decompose. 
All the way from 600 to 2000 pounds 
high-grade commercial fertilizer are 
used for potatoes to the acre. Much 
stable manure is frequently used for 
the crop, though some argue that it 
predisposes to rot. A heavy top- 
dressing of well rotted barnyard 
manure applied in the spring at the 
rate of 40 to two-horse wagon 
loads to the acre should be favorable 
for the onion crop. A complete com- 
mercial fertilizer. analyzing 4% ni- 
trogen, 8% phosphoric acid and 10% 
potash is often used. 
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SPRAYING 


FRUIT TREES 


is no longer an e ri- 
ment but a peceasity. Fre: 






ous diseases Every 
armer, gardener, 
fruit or iower 
grower should 
write for wy free 
catalogue, descrid- 
| me 2i styles of 
Spraying Outfits 
and containing @ 
full treatise on opra - 
ing fruitand vege 
Crops, and muci: valuable information. 


WM. STANL SPRAYER CO., Box 106 1 

















HURST SPRAYERS 


ian ot > ¢ —) — tLe 


Money in Advan when 
convenient. The  FITEALL" fite- 
on-any-barre! or tank, Sp 
lutions. Proven best an 
able. Guaranteed ears. 
Brass Bull Valves, Cylinder, Piu 
etc. Strainer Cleaner and 3 Agi 
200 1b. pressure.A boy can operate it. 
After trial if you keep it—pay when 


you oon h — price where ne 

agent—Agents t 

Free Offer tor frst in pe ne — 
full information 


Mtp.Ce., 7 Borth $t.,Cantea,@ 








Increase Crops ia Orc! and Field with va 
E AUTO-SPRAY 





Pop Wounte itis equal to large opers: 
= s to lar 
tons as well as small, Write ifyou want 


agency. Calendar Free. 
E't. brown Go.:% Sup os Booheoter, 8.5, 














































do in such a ma- 
BINDER — 
you know all about all 
you’ll want the Johnston Book. The “Continental” 
every bundle without waste—handles down and tangled grain 
Griven and never fails to work; its reel is also gear driven and 


You don’t buy a harvester Tells All About The 
chine don’t you want to 
the binders on the market, so that you can select the 
Binder described in the Johnston Book, cuts, reels, elevates 
and is light in draft. Its elevatorscannot clog and 
to all conditions; levers are “all right-handed; all canvases have 






omy day, ent ene yoo 4 OONTINENTAL” 
feel pretty certain that 
~ One best suited to your tieeds? For that reason 
and binds all kinds of grain on any kind of ground. Kties 
oe cat aiijuntin to light and heavy grain; its knotteris gear 
with wood 
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WILL DIG YOUR 
POTATOES O. K. 


Send for Our 
Special 


» YORK, PA. 


Se 0, Y. WALLOCK & SONS, Bor 814 











The Acme Harrow 


Well pulverized soil 
is the most im- 


Then the coulters like long plowshares 
follow,turning the soil both ways and 
mixing it. When they get through with 
it the soil is as fine as a Harrow can 
it and presents ail its food to the seed. 

Think how much easier on the 
team the Aéme Harrow isi 
The old harrow drag 
ly against the soil. 
cuts smoothly through. 

Then the Acme is very convent- 
ent to move from one field to an- 
other, as a lever raises the coul- 
ters from the ground. One 
man can put the harrow in a 

wagon or sled with case. 

The Acme is the lowest priced harrow 


pulverized. 
Does the old fashioned spike 
thed harrow do 





trash the 
should stay buried. 
Nerrow—the made and is built to last. 
Write for free book,“ A 


. 5 ‘a 
steel spurs co Acme coulters or teeth, Written by distinguished spriculturists. 
crushing and leveling every ciod. A postal te me and tt will come, 


DUANE H. NASH, Box 22, MILLINGTON, N. J. 











HENCH’S ,2%*, 
Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 
Cultivator with Double 


Row Cora 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attach Complete in 
Oae Machine, 

AL 


COLD | 

Lous. A wonderfgl 

tm in calti- 
combining every 
© movement of 

Guired. fnaily, 

to different st 








any othertools or in 
any other way. 
he No. 6 is especially 






Thousandsin use. M’f’r’s of all kind of Ag’r'l Im- 


plements. Agents wanted; write for circular. - 
The Hench & Dromgold Co... ates... York, Pa, 
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SUCCESS WITH SMALL’ FRUITS 


Experiences of the Strawberry King . 


HOW NEW AND IMPROVED VARIETIES OF 
STRAWBERRIES ARE DEVELOPED—METH- 
ODS DF GROWING OUTLINED—PROPAGAT- 
ING AND PROTECTING YOUNG PLANTS— 
SOILS BEST ADAPTED FOR WORK—HOW 
TBANSPLANTING IS DONE 
(This is the third of a series of ar- 

ticles by the strawberry king, Henry 

Jerolaman of county, N.J. The 

first two articles appeared in these 

columns February 23, 1907, and March 

9, 1907. New subscribers can have 

the back numbers so long as they last 

containing these two most excellent 
articles free upon. request. | «sj 
New and improved varieties can be 
secured by crossing the female or 
pistillate flower with the male or 
staminate flower. I have often been 
asked how I, or anyone else, can tell 
the difference between the male and 
the female flower. The male or per- 


fect flower contains often two or 
more rows of threadlike stamens 
that stand up all around the little 


strawberries that always form be- 
fore the bloom or petals open. They 
are often % inch or more high and 
of common white 
threads. The upper end of each lit- 
little stamen is turned over. This 
little turned-over end contains the 
pollen called the fecundating dust 
or powder. he, 

On a hot, dry day, if there;is but 
little wind, it will blow all over ge 





| bloom opens and if the ground freez- 


| or cold rains will destroy it and the 


| the petals. 


| be remembered that plant life always 


| ereated on the same general _princi- 


beds, fertilizing all blooms that con- 
tain no stamens. This pollen is very 
sensitive. It alWays forms before ‘the 


es lightly, it is killed, or light frosts 


young strawberry turns black and is 
dead. The female or pistillate flowér 
contains no stamens and has not the 
power to fertilize itself. Remember 
that in the male plants, the stamens 
are plainly seen standing in rows all 
round the little, yellowish green 
strawberries and in the female plants 
they are absent and there are only 
the little strawberries in the center of 


IN CROSSING ONE VARIETY 
with another distinct variety, it must 


follows closely animal life. Both are 
pal that like produces like. In ani- 
mal life the offspring , frequently 
Shows mere of the traits of the 
father than of the mother: In pro- 
ducing new varieties we work upon 
those lines. The method of crossing 
is as follows: Select-the best stami- 
nate plants you have ‘in regard to 
color, bearing round or perfect ber- 
ries, most prolific and solid fruit with 
| sweetest flavor. Then take two of 
the best pistillate plants that have not 


been produced from the same baton, | 
of seed that your staminate plants 
came from. } 

Take the two female plants and set 
them in good soil, not too rich, and 
as far away from all other straw- 
| berry plants as is possible. Then 


take six of your best male plants and 
set three plants on each side of the 
two female plants. Nail four boards 
together in the form of a rectangle. 
| The boards should be about 20 inches | 
| high so that when the plants are in 
| bloom, the frame can be covered 
| with mosquito netting m1 order to be 
certain of your cross, as bees are 
more or less certain to carry pollen 
“iniess your plants are protected by 
netting. They need not be. protected 
unless other strawberries outside of 


from Db or Pears 
| vitality. All the standard 6, 80 in-all 
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COMMERCIAL 


Apply FEeRricizer 


WHILE CULTIVATING WITH THE 


AHN FERTILIZER 


DISTRIBUTER 
Attachable to 


ay R or Walking Culti- 
yotst. Drills the Fertilizer in moist ground on 


sides of the plant at same time crop is 
cultivated. Send for circular 


E. L. HAHN & CO., 
MUSCATINE, IOWA. 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


ffrom less apples and more juice 
from less grapes are produced 
. with our presses than with any 
pein Bary t eypen The extra 
eld of juice soon pays 
the press, A 













Fully 


Catalog PEAR. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS M ra. > 


Dibble’s Seed Potatoes? 


Northern carefully selected from fields free 
- =) dlisenae, ‘4 ny and full of 
, amd our three 











new ones pronounced po By 200 of our customers who 
grew them last year, most prodactive varieties in 
America and =~ 


Absolutely Blight-Proof 


We grow a large part of our potatoes and sell them 
di to you at live let live prices. Handsome 
Catalog FE. Send for it now. 


EDWARD F, DIBBLE, SEEDGROWER, Honeoye Falls, 4. ¥ 


The Best Strawberries 
Rerge? rere) antrum Panett 
tree LF Parmer Box 12 Puls, =e 


Fruit Trees, Good and Cheap 
Best 
























the frame are in bloom. 


If cold or frosty while the plants 
are in bloom, they must be protected 
by covering frames with a sash or 


blanket. As soon as all the’ plants in 
the frame are in bloom, the first hot, 
dry day at noon, lift the ‘mosquito 
| netting and take a stiffifan and gently 
| blow the staminate plants ~ toward 
| the female plants. As soon as the 





po meget Be bk Appi. = Intosh Red 
iat asain erence 
0 uce e \e Ol 
WHITING NURSERY COMPARY, 648 Warren St., Boston, Mass 
NURSERIES Sa se oy 
freight, give FU ue 
Pouties 1835. "Lage NEW Prait Boole 


free. STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo. 


























is in Essex county, N J. 


- STRAWBERRY ‘CULTURE. 


TWO CHAMPION STRAWBERRY GROWERS 
One of the most interesting strawberry sections we have ever visited 
The story in this Issue by the strawberry king, 


Henry Jerolaman, giving methods of producing new varieties, is interest- 


ing and valuable. 


The picture reproduced above was caught by editorial 


camera May 8, last season, in the strawberry field of Joseph Zeller, who is 


a neighbor of Mr Jerolaman. 


Mr Zeller is shown in the picture at the left 


with his sleeves rolled up, discussing with Mr Jerolaman the value of an 


especially fine and vigorous two-year-old strawberry plant. 


The rows are 3 


feet apart with berries in hills 1 foot apart. Mr Zeller picks regularly 


from 8000 to 10,000 quarts per acre. 


He 


is a local butcher and conducts 


his garden and berry patch as a side issue. 





first largest, fairest, best shaped and 
colored berries are fully ripe on the 
female plants, they may be picked, 
but. must not be picked until fully 
ripe. Two berries from each female 
plant are sufficient to give you all the 
seed you need. Wash out the seed 
from the berries and pliant at once, 
or before the seed become hard and 
dry. Use a starch box or any box 
that’can be easily carried. 

The best soil for the boxes is that 
taken from where brush or wood has 
recently been burned. You must be 
sure that enough brush or wood has 
been burned to heat the land hot 
enough to kill all clover, timothy or 
weed seeds. Brush off the ashes and 
put only good soil in the boxes. Pre- 
pare these boxes at least one week 
before your berries are ripe, as the 
seed must be planted as soon as 
washed out of the berries, or it will 
not come up evenly. The soil in the 
boxes must be damp when the seed 
is planted and not sprinkled again 
until the seed is up or about to come 
up, unless the soil in the boxes be- 
comes too dry, in which case it: must 


be sprinkled lightly, for if too wet 
the seed will rot. 
METHODS OF TRANSPLANTING 


In transplanting have your ground 
ready to set where the plants will re- 
main for bearing, which will be about 
two weeks after th®seed is planted in 


the boxes. In planting the seed in the 
boxes, I mark off rows about 2 inches 
apart with my finger. These are 
about 1 inch deep. The seed is 


dropped 1 inch apart and the surface 
leveled with the hand. As soon as 
the plants show two or three leaves, 
they are ready to set. 
the boxes has been properly heated, 


every plant in the box will be a 
strawberry plant. Carry the box to 
the bed and haVe your line drawn, 
setting the little plants about 1 foot 
apart along the side of the line. We 


use cotton cord costing about 6 cents 
per ball. In taking up the plants 





BUSINESS NOTICE 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


If the soil in| 


from the box, I use a piece of stiff 
tin, made by bending like a pair of 
sugar tongs. Having wet the plants 
in the box, place one of the spoons 
on either side of the plent and press 
together gently and you have your 
little plant ready to set along the 
line. I make a hole with one hand, 
set the plant and gently press the 
dirt on each side. The plant should 
be set the same depth it was in the 
box, and it will never show it has 
been removed. The plants must be 
set before the roots have become too 
long -or they will wither. 


— 


‘New Cheap Lands Thrown Open— 
It wili be surprising news to many 
readers to know that 100,000 acres of 
fertile crop yielding land has been put 
on the market for the first time in 
Bayfield and Sawyer counties, Wis. 
Here are two counties within ten hours’ 
ride from Chicago, only awaiting the 
settler to be converted into one of the 
best crop producing sections of the 
state. For years this land has been 
held by lumbermen arid others until 
now the American Colonization com- 
pany is placing it on the market for the 
first time. No matter whether you are 
looking for a farm on a large or small 
scale, you can find in these two coun- 
ties a piece of land that will meet 
your requirements. Priefly, this land 
is good soil with good nearby railway 
facilities within easy distance of prof- 
itable markets, with good climate and 
abundant pure water. The safest 
thing for you to do if you are in the 
market for a piece of land is to write 
the American Colonization company, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis, after reading 
their advertisement on the back cover 
of this issue. Simply say that you are 
a subscriber to this journal and that 
you want theiy free information about 
their fine lands in that part of Wis- 
consin. It will pay you to get posted 
on it: Already prospective settlers are 
taking a deep interest in this garden 
spot of the state, and it is only a ques- 
tion of a few short years when the 
present low prices will. have doubled 
and trebled. In fact it will be hard 
to prophesy the value this land is cer- 
tain to have, for hundreds of new set- 
tlers are arriving every month. Read 
the advertisement through, every 
word of it, for it will interest you. 
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CULTIVATION MAKES 
THE: CROPS— 


THE CULTIVATOR 
Does The Cultivating 


Our newest cultivator possesses every 
point of real. merit possessed by any 
other cultivato?and’in addition has 
several remarkable exclusive features, 


KEYSTONE 


-_ 
is all steel and mal- 4 
leableiron. 3, 4 or 5 


shovels may be used 
Lal on either gang which 


moves in unison with its wheel or may be operated 
independently. Gangs always run level—whether 
horses are large or small they are always the same. 

s widened and narrowed easily by center lever 
which gives parallel movement of gangs and shovels. » 


BALANCE FRAME. 


Its perfect balance takes away half the worry of cultivating. A 

horses and a delight to owners. It is perfectly adapted for cultivati 
crops grownin rows. Widened or narrowed for any width of row, 
28 to 48 inches. Makes the change with shovels in the ground. 
a ad enables the 
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KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
Factory—1541 BeaverSt.,York,Pa., Transfer House—New Waterford, Ohio 

















with it. It will outwear a dozen old style 
scoops. 

This fork belongs to the famous True 
Temper line of Forks, Hoes, Rakes, 
Weeders, Hooks, Cultiva- 
tors~all kinds of Farm and 
Garden Hand-Tools— 


With this fork you can handle potatoes, 
onions and other vegetables and fruit 
without bruising ot injuring them. 

It is by far the dest corn scoop made. Does 
not stick into the ears and 
shell off the grains. It 
screens out shelled corn, 
dirt and snow, leaving your 





“The best tools you have 

corn Clean. RI FM ever bought at the same 

Notice the flat blunt ends prices you have always 
of the tines. Srotect TOOLS. paid."’ 








*e? # 
Write for our FREE, il- 
lustrated book, “Tools and Their Uses.” 
Look at the Aandy “hang.” If you ever It will give you some helpful suggestions, 
own one of these forks you will never part | and show you how to save money on tools, 
“Ask your Dealer for this fork. If he hasn't it, please send us his name and we 
see that you are promptly supplied.” 

AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY 
1321 American Trust iy 

Cleveland, 


i Sey. N 


whatever is being handled. 
es straight tines load the 
ork easily. And the ca- 
pacity of the scoop is just right. 
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the tool for good work 
all the time : 


There is one brand that always returns full value for your money. ' 
Every Planet Jr is practical — guaranteed to do the work with least effort, and most benefit 
to crops. Planct Jrs. do the work of three to six men and keep on doing it for years. { 


No. 4 Planet Jr combines every useful garden tool in one strong, li or rennin 
djustable Hill~ 
. 





ea 
simply-adjusted implement. in a few seconds to an 
Continuous 1 Seeder, Single-wheel Hoe, Furrower 

vator, Weeder, or Wheel Garden Plow. j 

No. 12 Double-wheef Hoe hoes two or three acres of onions or similar 

crops in one day, better and faster than three to six men with hand 

hoes, Js adjustable from 4 to x1 inches apart, and the hoe 

; works equally well astride or between rows. Also @ 
thorough weeder and a neat furrower. 
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The Demand for 2 Cent Passenger Rates 


The most-talked-about legislation 
in the western states the past winter 
is the movement to secure lower pas- 
senger rates on the railroads. A wave 
of demand for a 2 cent rate has 
spread over the land from Ohio to the 
Missouri valley. Many middle western 
states have already passed 2 cent rail- 
road fare laws. More bills of this 





character will become law before the 


legislative season ends. Whether or 
not this is wise legislation depends up- 
on circumstances. It* goes without 
saying that, as a rule, railroads will 
fight any reduction in either passen- 
ger or fréight rates. Some of them 
will clair? their roads will go into the 
hands of receivers if such legislation 
becomes operative. This may or may 
not be true. The same complaint was 
made when Ohio and Michigan adopt- 
ed a 2 cent rate. 

The fact is the railroads are putting 
up a great cry about the reduction of 
passenger rates, largely to detract 
from the matter of freight reduction. 
So long as the legislatures can be kept 
busy regulating passenger traffic they 
will not bother with freight rates. If 
they ever get down to the freight 
problem, then the ratlroads will have 
real trouble. There are probably 
more instances of injustice in freight 
charges than in passenger rates. How- 
ever, the thing to do is to get the best 
possible rate for passengers, and then 
‘begin reasonably and fairly on the 
freight schedule. No business man ex- 
pects or desires to have the railroads 
operate at a loss, In our legislatures 
are many farmers, and these have had 
ie something to do with making the new 
laws. But there is no desire on the 


part of these to do anything which 
might be construed as an effort to 
“confiscate” the properties of the rail- 
“roads. The panicky condition of the 
Wall street market the past weéK, es- 


pecially in raliroad stocks, indicates jja¥ie. Vio 


that the public as a whole believes the 
transportation companies have in too 
many instances carried on things with 
a high hand. “A square deal’ is asked 
by farmers, artisans and businegs 
men generally. 





The crop. killer" is at work. This 
time it is the green louse destroying 
the wheat plant in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Sensational reports wete 
sent out, largely inspired by specula- 
tors, indicating that the entire winter 
wheat crop of the southwest was in 
a fair way to be’ completely killed. 
Careful investigation showed that the 
damage was insignificant, that the in- 
jury is restricted to limited areas, and 
that thé Joss will not be much if-any 
greater than the normal A Hittle 
later the peach crop will be killed off; 
then the apples, followed by untold 
disaster to oats and corn. All of this 
would be amusing were it not so an- 
noying, and, at times, expensive to 
*farmers with surplus for sale. These 
false alarms are disgusting and 
should be given but passing attention. 
The careful reports sent in by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s regular corre- 
spondents are reliable and can be de- 
pended upon. Read them from week 
to week and refrain from worrying. 





The clean milk crusaders, if we 
may call them such, scored several 
points to the good at the milk con- 
test and dairy meeting held at Cleve- 
land, O,° recently. If other cities will 
follow the lead of this much-alive 
chamber of commerce, we would not 
hear so much howling about impure 
milk. Let there be action and less 
talk by boards of -health, state _de- 
partments of agriculture and sani- 
tary boards. The far-seeing health 
commissioner of New York city 
would have the board of aldermen 
vote him an adequate appropriation 
for the appointment of a hundred 
Tammany leaders or ward politicians, 


at good annual salaries, to inspect 
every farm property where milk is 
_,produced for Greater New York. 


What a farce! If New York, or any 
other city, gets pure milk, it will not 
come through the hands of a ward 


“healer inspector. 


Look out for poor seed corn. Last 
fall American Agriculturist called at- 
tention to the fact that corn intended 
for seed had been injured and that 
some of it would not grow. This has 
been borne out by tests made during 
the winter. Considerable quantities 
of good seed are in the country and 
careful testing will reveal this. How- 
ever, the man who this year fails to 
apply the germination test will run 
great risks. The most progressive 
growers have already tested their 
seed and are safe. To those who have 
not, this is a warning. Do it now! 
If you haven't good seed make a des- 
perate effort to locate some right 
away. 








Oregon is taking a forward step 
in the matter of encouraging well 
packed fruit. In May will go into 
effect a law recently passed by the 
state legisiature providing that the 
name and address of growers go on 
all packages of fruit. This will reg- 
ulate the marketing of the 1907 crop 
of berries, cherries, pears, apples, 
ppachen. ete. The law is comprehen- 
sfve and holds a careless or willfully 
negligent grawer strictly to account. 
The new law provides that every 
Oregon grower must, upon packing 
fruit for market, whether intended 


for sale within or without the state, 
mark plainly on the outride of every 


" eDrTORTAL! * 


‘dress, 








At 


package his name and postoffice ad- 
No one must falsify or concéal 
the origin of the fruit. Moreover, 
dealers found with falsely marked 
t in their possession will be held 
of the law will be 
punished by a e of not less than 
$5 to $500, or by. imprisonment,» or 
both. The Oregon law, while not as 
complete or definite as the Canadian 
fruit marks act, is nevertheless along 
that line. In: many states more or 
less agitation is being waged for the 
enactment of fruit package regula- 
tion. While it is felt by many that 
a federal law would be far more 
effective and uniform, isolated state 
legislation is better than nothing. 


a 


The country is awakening to the 
value of our internal waterways and 
the necessity of utilizing them in 
moving freights. Europe has 
made large use of rivers and canals, 
and the necessity of this in our own 
country has been emphasized in these 
columns. The appointment by Pres 
Roosevelt of a commission on inter- 
nal waterways is a happy move. «In 
this the president takes a position 
that meets the approval of practically 
all farmers. It is to -be hoped 
the new commission will see-the fer- 
tile field awaiting the development of 
the water transportation business, 
and that results will soon be forth- 
coming. 








Faith without works won't go these 
days. It’s works now. Our adver- 
tisers live up to this fully and so do 
we. In all dealings with our edver- 
tisers subscribers are protected by 
our guarantee, printed on this page. 


A Stock Argument of some separa- 
tor agents is that their machine will 
skim cold milk. Probably the state- 
ment is true. If sd it shows a wide 
range of adaptability for the machine 
and that it ts so built that it is difficult 
to clog up. Take the argument for 
what it is worth but do not skim cold 
miik unless you expect to leave some 
butter fat in the skim milk. The milk 
should be separated as quickly as pos- 
sible after milking; then the skim- 
ming will be cleanest, the skim milk 
will be best for the calves; and the 
cream will keep better. —[Prot E. H. 
Webster. 








Three Fine Crops, in One Season— 
From seven acres, using 3000 pounds 
fertilizer per acre, I got 746 barrel 
erates of cabbage in April; about 
June 10, dug-436 barrels potatoes, 
and in December, same year, 11 bar- 
rels, or 55 bushels corn per acre. I 
had six acres bottom land planted in 
potatoes and dug 762 barréls. This 
was* followed with white corn, which 
yielded 10% barrels, or 52% bushels 
per acre. I tried for experiment two 
acres planted to green peas, then 
early potatoes, followed by cotton. I 
picked 200 bushel] baskets of peas and 
left about 40 -bushels._on the vines. 
I also got about two tons of good pea- 
vine hay, dug 120 barrels potatoes, 
and picked 2946 pounds seed cotton, 
which gave me 1000 pounds of lint— 
all in one year. I planted 2% acres 
in cucumbers and shipped 3000 
bushel baskets cuctimbers and still 
the vines were not exhausted. The 
truckers of this section with good 
seasons make 75 to 100 barrels pota- 
toes per acre; 175 to 200 barrel crates 
of cabbage per acre; snap beans, cu- 
cumbers, tomatoes and all other veg- 
tables in proportion. We follow all 
truck crops with cotton or corn: Our 
lands will make or grow any and all 
kinds of crops when properly © cul- 
tivated —(W. H. Brayne, Craven 
County; N C. 





Commercial Agriculture 
Cheaper Denatured Alcohol in Sight 


Denatured alcohe! will doubtless be 
produced cheaper and with greater 
advantage to farmers as soon as the 
amendments to the denatured alcoho! 
law passed at the last session of con- 
gress take effect next September 1. 
The purpose of the amendments is to 
further reduce the cost of denatured 
alcohol. It will enable farmers or 
others. who wish td produce it on a 
small scale to distill alcohol in suitahiy 
locked stills, and to have it denatuccd 
without the expense of a bonded ware- 


‘house. The previsions allowing the 


transportation of der&tured aicohol in 
tank cars should materially reduce its 
cost to the consumer. In substatice, 
the bill r tly d makes the 

following provisions : 
Domestic alcohol, when- suitably de- 
may be withdrawn from 





. natured, 
~bond tax free, amd used in the manu- 


facture of certain definite chemical 


_ substances where alcoho! is changed 


into some other chemical substance 
and does not appear in the finistfed 
product as alcohol. 

The provisions of the denatured al- 
cohol law are extended to apply to 
rum, - 

The commissioner of internai rev- 
enue, with the approval of the secre- 
tary of the treasury, may authorize 
the establishment-of central denatur- 
ing bonded, warehouses other than 
those at distilleries. To these alcohol 
of the required standard: may be 
transported without payment of in- 
ternal revenue tax end in these ware- 
houses the alcoho! may be stored and 
denatured. 

The establishment, operation and 
custody of such warehouses shall be 
under regulations and upon the exe- 
cution of bonds such as may be pre- 
scribed by the npaumungiance of inter- 
nal revenue. 

Alcohol of the required proof may 
be drawn eff for denaturing from cis- 
terns of a distillery, for transfer by 
pipes direct to any denaturing bonded 
warehouses on the distillery premises, 
or to storage tanks in such ware- 
houses. The denatured alcohol -may 
be transported in the same manner 
and by means of packages, tanks, or 
tank cars, on execution of bonds and 
under regulations prescribed by the 
commissioner of internal revenue. 
Alcohol to be denatured may be trans- 
ferred to central denaturing plants in 
such packages, tanks, and tank cars 
as come under the regulations of the 
commissioner. 

The section of the new law that 
chiefly interests the farmers states 
that distilleries producing alcohol 
from any substance for denaturing 
only, and having. a daily producing 
capacity of not over 100 gallons, may 
use cisterns or tanks of such size and 
construction as may be deemed ex- 
.pedient in lieu of distillery bonded 
warehouses. The commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue will prescribe regula- 
tions as to the’manner and pro of 
deniaturing on the premises where the 
alcoho! is produced and of transpor. 
tation of such.alcohol. 

Farmers throughout the west who 
contemplate going into the denatured 
alcohol business, either on their own 
hook ,or by co-operation with their 
neighbors, should write the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, Washing- 
ton, D C, asking for full instructions” 
in the matter, also for circulars re- 
garding the process of denaturing al- 
cohol. This will enable the producer 
to go ahead without running amuck 
with the federal law. Full details 
about alcohol will be found in the 
book, Alcohol, sent by Orange Judd 
company, price $1. 
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Events at Home‘and Abroad 
TAMING THE RAILROADS naturaily enough éccesion “Worry for 


the transportation magnates. : 
q GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATION ~ 
Surprising Change of Front on Govern- 
ment Control---Willing to “Co-oper- 


The interstate commerce con 
sion, in close touch with the depart- 
ate” Now---Two-Cent Fares 
HERE has been 


ment of justice looking over the rail- 

road field of the United States, has 
had suspicions that there were séy- 

nothing going on 

the past month so 

unusual and indeed 


—_* - 


eral systems that might properly be~ - 
placed in the same class with the 
North€rn Securities company, which 
was dissolved because of the monopo- 
listic scheme underlying it which 


so unexpected as 

the complete change brought naturally competing lines out 
of front by the rail- of competition, Harriman’s great 
roads. It is not so system was tackled first, and the as- 
very long ago that tonishing conditions existing under 


the autocratic rule of the one man, 
Harriman, have been explained in 
these columns. It has peen broadly 
hinted that no partiality is to be 
shown and that following Harriman, 
Morgan, Hill and others will be in- 
vestigated by the commission. 

During the Harriman investigation 
he refused to answer some questions 
asked by the commission regarding 
his personal speculations in the stock 
of his companies at certain times, 
when for instance, the announcement 
of dividends was delayed two or three 
days after being voted by the direc- 
tors before the public was informed. 

The case will) be resumed at Wash- 
ington, April 4, when it will be known 
whether or not the commission has 
decided to try to force Harriman to 
answer the questions, and when the 
arguments wll be heard. 

“In the interim, Harriman has been 
in Washington, and, contrary to his 
usual custom, has been very communi- 
cative with newspaper reporters. He 
has calleci upon the president and 
called ‘upon’ the members of the inter- 
state commerce commission. That he 
recognizes the fact that he is some 
what cornered is indicated by his 
announcement of a desire to co-operate 
with the government in its plan to 
regulate the railroads, No such desire 
was manifested before there was talk 
of criminal proceedings against Harri- 
man for the marvelous deals in high 


the railroads domi- 
nated practically all 
of the state legisla- 
tures and merrily conducted things 
according to their own sweet will in 
the national congress. High-handed 
methods Benerally, in accordance with 
trust principles and in disregard of 
the people, led to the beginning of 
restrictive’ legislation in. congress. 
Some railroads treated the people 
pretty fairly; most of them. did not. 
At the time when Pres Roosevelt took 
up his campaign in behalf of railroad 
control, the people were with him, and 
as the fight proceeded, popular back- 
ing of the president greatly increased. 
Reluctantly, congress. passed the rail- 
road rate bill. Meanwhile the rail- 
roads protested vehemently against 
federal regulation of railroads; in- 
sisting that the states had sufficient 
power, and properly ought to do all 
the legislating called for in the inter- 
est of those concerned. That was 
only last. spring. 

Since then the railroads have un- 
questionably treated the pubile with 
gnore consideration and- greatly im- 
proved conditions. Now we have the 
spectacle of the railroads fleeing from 
the state legislatures in whom they 
professed to have so much confidence, 
and humbly acknowledging that they 
see, things in a new light, that they 
are now ready to co-operate with the 





vernment, and indeed that they finance which have characterized his 
ant the federal government to take career. 
over the whole business of supervising The great J, Pierpont Morgan 


rushed to the White House just before 
starting on his annual vacation trip to 
Europe, and arranged with the presi- 
dent to meet the heads of four big 
railroad systems. The men named for 
this conference decided that they 
would not go together, but quietly one 
after the other, prominent railroad 
magnates and bankers have been 
calling at the White House. It 
does not appear that they have re- 
ceived any particular encouragement 
other than the assurance which has 
been made before, that the adminis- 
tration wished to treat everyone fairly, 
and that it stood by its guns on the 
railroad question. 


ALMOST A PANIC 


While these conferences were going 
on almost a panic occurred in the 
stock market at New York. Railroad 
steck suddenly dropped, and other 
stocks quickly followed in the decline, 
notably United States steel and amal- 
gamated copper. The public‘/has not 
been doing business in Wall street to 
any great extent for several months, 
Professional speculators have con- 
ducted whatever business has been 
done; so the’ fluctuations would be 
more likely to be the result of manip- 
ulation than of public sentiment. 

The explanation offered by the rail- 
roads for the slump is that the rail- 
roads are in the market for large 
loans to extend their lines, and buy 
engines and cars that are badly 
needed; that the Harriman investiga- 
tion and the restrictive legislation by 
the states, has made it practically im- 
possible to negotiate these loans, 


railroads, relieving the states_of that 
duty. 

The state legislatures have been 
working day and night framitig and 
passing. laws restricting railroads, tax- 
ing railroads, cutting down passenger 
fares, and doing other things that 
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Hence the slump. Another explana- 
tion is that the railroads themselves 
forced a slump for the purpose of try- 
ing to scare the president, hoping that 
in order to avoid a panic, some prom- 
ises would be made to the-advantage 
of the railroads. If the latter is the 
true explanation the bluff did not 
work. 


TWO-CENT FARE LEGISLATION 


A wave of agitation for a flat rate 
tures have passed two-cent fare bills 
on railroads has spread into many 
parts of the country. It looks as if 
starting from Boston one could soon 
travel on two-cent fare all the way 
to Nebraska. States whose legisla- 
tures have passer two-cent fare bills 
are Iowa, Arkansas, Nebraska, Indi- 
ana, Missouri and West Virginia. 
Ohio passed such a law some time 
ago. Minnesota, Illinois, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania 
have been working on like measures. 
The South Dakota assembly killed the 
two-cent mileage bill after it had 
passed the senate. North -Carolina 
has ordered 2%-cent fare on roads 
over 60 miles long. North Dakota 
has enacted a 2%-cent law with pro- 
vision for 1000-mile books at two-cent 
rates. Maryland has ordered 1000- 
mile books at-two cents. 

In Mississippi and Wisconsin two- 
cent fare has. been ordered by the 
state railroad commissions. A two- 
eent mileage rate prevails on New 
York railroads, and in New England 
two great railroad systems have 
adopted the two-cent rate for most 
of their lines. Hitherto three cents 
or more has been the prevailing 
rate. The elimination of free passes 
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has had quite a good dé4l to do with 
urging on the movement for lower 
passenger fares. 
GETTING THEIR MONEY BACK 

The railroads are making partial 
recoupmeat for what they may lose 
from lower fares by a general ad- 
vance in freight rates. prohibi- 
tion of free passes has further added 
to their income. On many lines steps 
have been taken to ha t trains’ 
run on slower schedules. This will 
allow fast trains to do local work 
-now done by locals anda large num- 
ber of local trains can be taken off, 
thus reducing expenses, Although not 
pe ice settled it has been proposed 

to make the running time from Chi- 
cago to Omaha and Kansas City two 
hours longer, between Chicago and 
Denver five or six ho longer and 
bettveen Chicago and the Pacific coast 
nearly a half-day longer than at pres- 
ent. 





The New Canal Commission 

Just as people thought a good man 
‘was permanently in charge of con- 
structing the Panama Ganal, the good 
man has done what his predecessors 
wood and not so good have done— 
thrown up his job. Jolin F. Stevens, 
after serving successfully as chief en- 
gineer since Wallace left, was pro- 
moted to be chairman of the canal 
commission, succeeding Mr Shonts. 
Mr Shonts quit because the New York 
street railway combine offered him 
@ place at a much bigger salary than 
the government was paying him. 

. It had hardly been announced that 
Stevens was to be his successor, when 
Stevens became interested in. somes 
4ttractive proposition in the United 
States. Apparently 4 deal was about 
to be closed with W. J. Oliver, of 
‘Tennessee and associates for building 
the canal by contract. Oliver had 
spent, he claims, $40,000 getting back- 
ing;sto satisfy the’ government. and 
preparing for thé. work. 
.fonths ago Stevens argued that the 
‘anal should be built by contract. He 
suddenly appeared to have changed 
his mind, and declared that if the 
contract proposed was let he would 
quit, 

‘ Friends of his had n telling him 
that under the con t system. he 
would get no glory for building the 
canal, even though he remained as 
nominally in charge of the enter- 
prise, It is said that some of his 
communications to the president were 
too dictatorial and not quite respect- 
ful. At all events, he suddenly re- 
signed. and his resignation was 
promptly accepted to take effect as 
soon .as his successor is ready to 
take the place. 

As we have previously announced, 
“the contract scheme was dropped for 
the present, and the administration 
decided to put the canal building in 
the. hands of the engineer corps of 
the army, Lieut Col George W. 
Goethals -being made chairman of the 
commission; Maj William M. Sidert 
, and Maj D. D. Caillard of the army 
corps, and Rear-Admiral H. H. Rous- 
seau, who by the way is only 36 years 
old and the youngest officer of that 

nk in the navy, were named as as- 

ciates.. Other members of the new 
commission are Col William C. 
Gorgas, army surgeon, who is re- 
tained as chief sanitary officer, Jack- 
gon Smith, héad of the department 
‘of labor and quarters, at the isthmus, 
and Joseph 8. C. Blackburn of Ken- 
tucky, who has recently been defeated 
for.re-election to the United States 
senate. 

Although a. democrat, -.Senator 
Blackburn won the president’s favor 
by friendliness.to the latter’s meas- 
ures, especially in connection with the 
‘Brownsville affair. His resolution 
seeking to exonerate the president 
for discharging the negro soldiers led 
to an agreement by the republicans 
that the legality of the president's 
act should not be questioned. 

At present Col Goethals is a mem- 
ber of the (general staff of the army 
at Washington. He has had practical 
experience in the construction of 
canals, and it was his success in the 
improvements of the Tennessee river 
below Chattanooga that especially 
commended hinr for the Panama 
work. A canal below Chattanooga 


A few - 


READY TO CO-OPERATE WITH UNCLE SAM 


14% miles long, having nine locks, 
was built in addition to shorter canals 
and excavations. ~He has also had 
great experience in the construction 
of fortifications. 

Col Gorgas has performed the re- 
markable sanitary achievement of 
making the canal zone more health- 
ful thah most parts of the United 
States. He won enduring fame by 


cleaning up Havana and driving out | 
yellow fever just after the Spanish- | 


American war. 


To Promote Inland Waterways 


An iniand waterways commission 
has been appointed by Pres Roose- 
velt to prepare and report a compre- 
hensive plan for the improvement 
and control of the river System of the 
United. States. The president com- 
plies . with ~—petitions presented by 
many commercial organizations of 
the Mississippi. valley. In the letter 
which he has addressed to the men 
asked to serve on the commission, the 
president states that he is influenced 
by broad considerations of national 
policy in creating the commission; 
that railroads are no tomger able to 
move crops and manufactures. rap- 
idly enough to secure the prompt 
transaction of the business of the na- 
tion, and that there appears to be but 
one complete remedy, the develop- 
ment of a complementary system of 
transportation by water. 

The proposed commission consists 
of Theodore E. Burton, congressman 
from Ohio, chairman; Senators Fran- 
cis G. Newlands of Nevada and Wil- 
liam Warner of Missouri; John Bank- 
head, retiring congressman from Al- 
bama; Alexander McKenzie, chief 
engineer of the army; Dr W. J. Mc- 
Gee, anthropologist and geologist 
formerly in charge of the bureau of 
American ethnology, and formerly 
president of the national geographic 
society; F. H. Newell, director of the 
United States reclamation service; 
Gifford Pinchot, chief forester of -the 
Unjted States, and Herbert Knox 
‘mth commissioner of corporations. 

illions of dollars have been spent 
in this country for the improvement 
of rivers and the construction of 
canals, but the work has been done in 
a haphazard sort of a way, with local 
interests chiefly in view. The pro- 
posal now is to take a comprehen- 





sive survey of the whole country and 
determine what improvements , in 
close conjunction with rivers, lakes 
and*canais now in use, would result 
in establishing a national system of 
internal transportation by water, The 
interstate water routes would be ¢con- 
nected; it would no longer. be neces- 
sary to use part water and part rail 


. 
anon with the expense ‘“Wncident’ 


rivi Yikes and canals. The rail’ 
ways of the @mpire have 35,000 miles.' 

Germany makes use of 8400 miles 
of inland ble waters, including 
With 25,000 miles of railroad Franee 
has over miles of navigable wa- 
ters. The railway mileage of the 
United is considerably over 
200,000. miles, but the water routes 
are far behind the proportion found 
in Germany and France. 


More: Promises for Russia 


Russia is being treated again to a 
cheerful announcement of reform 
contemplated by the government. 
The néw parliemént is now in ses- 
sion. The reform element is strong- 
er in this duma than in the first, 
which was dissolved last June. Rad- 
ical action is anticipated, but so far 
the members of the duma have pro- 
ceeded cautiously. Premier Stolypin, 
in a speech before the duma, has 
outlined the government’s program, 
promising many liberal reforms. The 
projects contemplated are as follows: 
Freedom of speech and of the press; 
liberty of religious faiths habeas 
corpus on ‘the same basis as other 
countries; the substitution of a single 
form of martial law for the various 
degrees of exceptional security; — 
self-government; . reforms = e| 
p= a personal soepvaatne ities of 

peasant reforms; bolition 
of tha draavanite af woods into the 
Viadivostock; completion of the 
trans-Siberian railroad in Russian 
territory; popular education. 
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Wireless telegraph . messages have 
been exchanged naval stations 
near his iis’ 3 D C, and near San | 

Diego, Cal. The operator at Point 
Loma, near San Diego, caught mes- 
sages being sent between Pensacola, ' 
Fla, and the Major Island navy yard; , 
he also-catght & message from the 
battleship Connecticut at New York 
harbor, communicating with Wash- 
ington. The distance from Washing- 
ton to San Diego was about 
miles. 
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THE PORES are the safety valves 
of the body. If they-be Kept in perfect 
order by constant and intelligent bathing a 


very general source of 
is avoided. HAND SAPO 


er from disease 
O ts unequaled 


as a gentle, efficacious’ pore-openier. 
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FINGERS ROUGHENED py 
needlework catch every stain and looKk 
hopelessly dirty. HAND SAPOLIO will re- 
move not only the dit, but also the loosened, 
injured cuticle, and restore to the fingers 


their natural beauty. 


A delicate preparation of the purest ingredients, 
Its cost is but a trifie, its use a fine habit. 








important Railroad Cases 

The interstate commerce commis- 
sion Has recently decided some im- 
portant cases brought under the new 
provisions of the railroad rate law. 
Two of the causes were against the 
Texas and Pacific railway, and the 
commission decides that the company 
must establish through routes and 
joint rates on live stock Which were 
discontinued or have never been es- 
tablished. Two complaints brought 
against the Missouri, Kansas and Tex- 
as raiiway alleged arbitrary and un- 
just freight charges. The decisions 
were against the railway and dam 
in both cases were awarded to 
complainants. The company is o- 
dered to refrain from applying the/ 
charges complained of during the 
next two years. 

Another complaint against the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas railway 
Was for alleged unreasonable rates on 
¢éoal, and Was dismissed without prej- 
udice. A complaint against the I!li- 
nois Central railroad was on the 
ground that the rate of 21 cents a 
00 pounds charged on car loads of 
Ky, to 





machinery from Lockland, 
Bast St Louis, I1l, 
cents a 100 pounds for the longer dis- 
tance from Louisville to Bast St Louis 
was unduly discriminating. It ap- 
peared that the rate from Louisville 
was fixed by competition by rail and 
by water, and the commission holds 
that under the circumstances, the law 
is not violated, and that the-rate is 
not unreasonable. 

Among the cases under the new law 
pending befong the United States su- 
preme court, the decision of which 
will be awaited with interest, is one 
from Kentucky. Brasmus Motley 
and his wife were injured in a col- 
lison on the Louisville and Nashville 
railway at Randolph Station, Ky, in 
1871. In lieu of money settlement the 
company agreed to give them free 
transportation over the road and its 
branches for the rest of their lives. 
Because of the anti-pass prohibition 
in the rate law, the company has re- 
fused to issue the annual passes, 
which they had issue@ up to last Jan- 
uary. 

The Motleys brought suit alleging 
that the. law was.void so far as they 
were concerned, because it impaired 
the obligation of the contract depriv- 
ing them of property without due 
process of law; and because it pro- 
vided a penalty against receiving or 
using a pass. Judge Bvans in the 
federal court in’ Kentucky ordered 
the road to issue the passes, holding 
that they were not the free passes 
prohibited by the act, because they 
were for a valuable. consideration. 
The ratiroad appealed. <An early 
hearing is asked by the interestate 
commercegcom mission, 

The so-called Spokane rate case 
now before the interstate commerce 
commission calls for a decision of 
great importance to the rafiroads, and 
to- shippers and merchants in many 
parts of the country. The complaint 
‘from Spokane is that it is subjected 
to unjust and discriminating rates on 
fréight frem the east. It is charged 
the rate to Portland, Ore, plus the lo- 
cal rate from Portland to Spokane, 
the latter city being 400 miles iniand. 

The decision in this case will af- 
fect rates from Chicago to the Pacific 
coast, and rates from New York and 
the Atlantic seaboard cities to the 
Pacific coast, Chicago having the 
Same rates as New York, although 
New York is 1000 miles farther away. 

The railroads argue that water 
competition. is the ruling factor un- 
der which rates are determined be- 
tween the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Pacific coast, and that Chicago's ad- 
vantage in being 1000 miles nearer 
San Francisco is offset by the fact 
that New York is ioeated on the coast, 
and so joined to San Francisco by a 
water route. 

In 1905 the Denver case was de- 
cided by the commission, which then 
had no authority to fix rates, but 
holding that a railroad had no right 
to charge unremunerative rates on 
the long hau! with a view to mak- 
ing up the loss in rates charged from 
intermediate points. It was held un- 
just for the railroads to charge Den- 
ver, which is 1500 miles east of the 
coast any higher rate from the Atlan- 


compared with 15° 
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tie seaboard than is charged San 
Francisco. 

it is expected that if the commis 
on, the 


that Spokane 
is 400 mifes nearer New York thar is 
Portland aad Seattle, Chicago will at 
once claim that consideration should 
be given to the fact that Chicago is 
i miles nearer the Pacific coast 
than is New’ York. 
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Christian Science in the Courts 


The mystery which has surrounded 
Mrs Mary Baker G. Bddy, founder 


a 4 





and of the Christian Science 
churéh™ to be in part swept 
away by i on begun during the 


past month. Mrs Bddy is 86 years 
old, and is undoubtedly feeble p 
cally. It has been her ¢ustom to 

in seclusion at her beautiful mansion, 
Pleasant View, in Concord, N H. Re- 
porters Who have sought to inter- 
view her, photographers who have 
sought to secure pictures of her, and 
relatives who for’one reason and an- 
other have sought to visit her have 
met with little or no success in their 
efforts. 

Mrs Bddy has one son, her only 
child, George W. Glover, of South 
Dakota. He was separated from his 
mother when a baby, and for 80 years 
they: saw nothing of each other. Fi- 
nally he visited her at Boston in 1879. 
Again in 1898 he called upon her in 
Concord, His last call upon his 
mother was in January of this year. 

Mr Glover, jointed by his daughter 
and Mrs Bddy’s only nephew, George 
W. Baker of Maine, as “next friends,” 
in the mame of Mrs Bddy, have 
brought suit against her secretary 
and quite a number of the high offi- 
cials of the Christian Science denom- 
ination, alleging that she is practi- 
cally held a prisoner and that her 
property and affairs are under control 
of the defaéhdants. The petition af- 
firms that Mrs Eddy is mentally in- 
capable of managing her business and 
protecting her property. An account- 
ing of her property is asked, afd the 
appointment of a receiver. 

Mrs Eddy’s lawyers and some 
bankers who have handled her money 
claim that she is in full possession of 
her mental faculties, that instead of 
being controlied ‘by her secretary and 
the Christian Science officials, she con- 
trols them and has her oWn Way about 
everything. Mr Glover and his fel- 
low petitioners, who have been in- 
creased by adding a second cousin 
and an adopted son of Mrs Bddy, 
have employed William E. Chandler 
former United States senator, as sen- 
ior couresel. Mrs Eddy’s pefsona! 
counsel is Gén Frank S. Streeter of 
Concord, N H. 


‘WORLD Is. ‘DOING 


The Christian Scientists have pub- 


lished statements to the 6 atest that 
the financial! affairs of Mrs Eddy and 
the Christian urch are en- 


-Science ch 
tirely separate; the church is credited 
. with having pro amounting to 
something like 000. Mra Bad- 
ay’s fortune it is claimed has been 
grossly over-estimated, but at the 
least she is rich, .Her friends assert 
that she has no income from the 
church directly or Saget except 
thro on her books: 


and this as as her other books 
sell for a ‘oeen piles. 
The Christian’ Science movement 


in ‘Many ways remarkably 
successful. The well-known but lit- 
tle understood fact that the mind has 


E 


A powerful influence over the body, 
‘and its functions is the fundamental 
seoret of ig sect. Many outside 
hoe are successfully 

working out similar results in the 
éu Pe mop ee For instance, a class 
formed in mmanuel 


aa oF at Boston in which diseases, 
especially nervous disorders, are be- 
ing cured by mental treatment. Hun- 
dreds are being benefited in this tiass. 
Mental science as manifested through 
suggestion, telepathy and hypnotism 
‘is accomplishing great things. 


The Passing of a Poet 








Tne death of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich removes probably the most 
gifted poet in America. There re- 


mains but one other who can be 
compared with him, Bdmond Clar- 
ence Stedman, who, in his old age, is 


still engaged ‘tm excellent literary 
work. Mr Aldrich was born in Ports- 
mouth, N H, 70 years ago. He did 


not go to college because his father 





failed in business just before he had | 


“planned to enter Harvard. Before 
he was 20 years old he published two 
books, The Bellis; a Collection of 
Chimes, and Ballad, of Baby Bell 
and other poems. He was empioyed on 
the staff of the New York Mirror, N. 
P. Willis’ Home Journal, was editor 
of Every Saturday, in Boston, and 
from 1881 to 1890 was editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 
His novels include 
frey, Queen of Sheba, 
hetabil’'s Son, The Stillwater Trag- 
edy, and The Story of A Bad Boy. 
The latter is autobiographical, and 
describes the old town of Ports- 
mouth, N H, and the harbor and is- 
lands near it in a charming way. 
His poems include such masterpieces 


Prudence Pal- 


as, Pallabras Carinosas, I'll Have 
to’ Say ‘Goodnight Again, Thalia, 
The Unguarded Gates an@ many 


short gems and poems for occasions 
Poetic and fascinating prose are his 
Margerie Daw and A Midnight 
Fantasy. 
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When you buy 4 vehicle 
ot harners from us you 
save al] middlemen's 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG Tropayt 
and learn about the high quality of our goods, out 
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Well Drilling Machinery 


Hydraulic or Rock Drilling Machines 
to drill any sized wells to any 
depth. Operated by Steam or 
Gasoline Kngines or Horse 
Power. Dept. 0. 

SPARTA IRON WORKS SO. 
Sparta, Wisconsin, U. &. A 


















How many-times during a 
year would you be willing 
to pay 5 cents an hour for 
a a hensecwil 
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There should be a gasoline engine 
farm. Whether it shall be 
an L. H.C. or some other engine on 
your farm is for you to decide, but it 
will pay you well to learn of the simple 
H. C, gasoline en- 
before you buy. It will pay 
to find out how 
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Negro, Progress 


The annual’ negro conference. at 
Tuskegee, Ala, was the largest and 
most enthusiastic ever held. There 
was ampie proof that the farmers and 
industrial workers of the colored race 
are making rapid progress. Booker 
T. Washington; head of the Tuskegee 
institute and the foremost member 
of his race in America, is as positive 
as ever that tha,solution of the negro 
/ problem must be through industrial 
education. He says that the place for 
the negro is in»the south, notwith- 
standing the disturbances and lynch- 
ing ich all too frequently occtr 
theyé.: He counsels against all race 
hatred and urges his fellows to get 
good educations, become farmers of 
the modern’ up-to-date sort, learn 
trades, and ignoring all criticisms, do 
their work better. than anybody else 
does the same work. That many ne- 
groes” trying to follow his advice 
is more and more apparent. ; 


Brownsville ~a Mystery 


The senate investigations of the 
Brownsville affair which led to the 
discharge of three tompanies of negro 
soldiers have not yet cleared up the 
mystery. The discharged soldiers have 
all testified so far as they have been 
ealled upon that none of them took 
part in the riot they have been held 
responsible for. The war department 
has produced evidence that the shells 
and bullets after the shooting must 
have been used in the army rifies. The 
negroes and their friends claim that 
this does not. prove the soldiers did the 
shooting, because citizens of Browns- 
ville had got>possession of cartridges 
from the soldiers before the riot, and 
that they also had rifles formerly used 
in the army. 

Whoever may be lying the most Is 
doubtful, but certainly the adminis- 
tration have not proved a clear case 
yet in justification of the summary 
discharge without honor\of the sol- 
diers. Senator Foraker is leading the 
defense of the soldiers, and continuing 
his policy of the past few years in hos- 
tility to the administration. His presi- 
dential aspirations doubtless influence 
him somewhat in bidding for negro 
support, and in trying to injure the 
political standing of Sec Taft, both be- 
ing from Ohio and representing dif- 
ferent factions of the republican party 
in that state. Foraker’s success of 
necessity involves Taft’s defeat, and 
Foraker must go down if Taft gets 
the support of Ohio. 











Two of the New Senators 


Interesting figures among the new 
United States senators are Charles 
Curtis of Kansas and William Alden 
Smith of Michigan. Both are young 
men and are promoted from the house 
of representatives; both were poor 
boys and have attained, success 
through hard work, becoming success- 
ful lawyers. Senator Curtis’ mother 
was a Kaw Indian. 


_ §an Francisco Corruption 


Municipal graft cases at San Fran- 
cisco are being poured into the courts 
as jhe result of six months’ grand 
jury work. Seventy-five indictments 
haye just been reported, charging 
bribery, and revealing an amazing 
story of alleged corruption. Sixty- 
five are against Abraham Ruef, the 
political boss of San Francisco, who 
is fighting against trial on other in- 
dictments for alleged conspiracy and 
extortion jointly with Mayor Schmitz. 

Ruef is now charged with bribing 
the city board.of supervisors to grant 
franchises to the United railroads, 
the Home telephone company, the 
San Francisco gas and electric com- 
pany and the so-called ‘fight trust 
that promotes the big prize fights. 

Ten indictments are against T V 
Halsey, formerly genera! agent of the 
Pacific states telephone company, for 
the aileged bribing of 14 supervisors 
to vote against granting a franchise 
to the Home company, a rival. One 
supervisor is said to have received 
$10,000 and the others $5000 each. 
Most of the supervisors, it is alleged, 
turned around and accepted in all, 
$60,000 from the rival Home com- 
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pany through Ruef, to grant the 
franchise. 
Ruef is charged with having paid 


the 18 supervisors $500 each to vote 
for 85-cent gas instead of 75-cent. 
Fifteen supervisors, it is alleged, ac- 
cepted from Ruef. $4000 each to vote 
for trolley, franchise for the United 
railroads; Supervisor Wilson, now a 
state railroad commissioner, $10,000 
and Supervisor GaMagher, a Ruef 
assistant, $15,000. Supervisor 
alone received no bribes in connec- 
tion with the telephone and trolley 
franchises, 

Confessions were made before _ the 
grand jury by the supervisors. The 
prosecuting officers “say that the cor- 
ruption being exposed involves many 
ot the most prominent citizens of San 
Francisco in addition to the men al- 
ready named. 

Bail for Ruef was fixed at $640,000 
and for Haisey at $100,000. 

Instead of confining Rueff in prison 
the court has had him kept in a room 
at the San Francis hotél under guard. 
While awaiting trial on the charge of 
conspiracy and extortion in’ connec- 
tion with protecting certain question- 
able restaurant resorts. Since the 
bribery indictments were returned the 
guard has been increased and prob- 
ably no prisoner in the United States 
is so closely watched as Rueff has 
been the last two weeks. Two or 
three men Keep their eyes upon him 
all the time; one man is on guard in 
the hall outside the door, and another 
at the one window of his room. The 
guards have instructions if any at- 
tempt is made to escape or to rescue 
the prisoner to kill Rueff. 
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Punishing Oregon Land Grafters 


Slow bu@steady progress is being 
made in the prosecution of those’ im- 
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plicated in Oregon land frauds. The 
United States circuit court at San 
Francisco has sustained the judgment 
of the district court for Oreg6én in 
the cases of Dr Van Gesner and M. 
R,; Briggs. This is imp6rtant as in- 
dicating the probability of a decisive 
victory for the government in the 
case against Congressman_J. N. Wil- 
liamson. The same points were raised 
by..all three defendants. Williamson 
has a case pending in the supreme 
court, which raises only. the techni- 
cal questions whether his being a 
membér of congress prevents a judg- 
ment and sentence against him. 

Meanwhile, Binger Herrman, whose 
term as member of congress:in Ore- 
gon has just expired, and who was 
formerly commissioner of the gener- 
al land office, is being tried at Wash- 
ington; D C, for complicity in land 
fraud, and a strong case is being 
made against him? The fragic picture 
of Senator Mitchell dying under. con- 
viction for land frauds, and of the 
tw® congressmen whose public ca- 
reers are apparently ruined, is an 
impressive one. 


Has a Soul Weight? 


That the human soul exists and 
has weight haus been proved by many 
experiments, according to the report of 
Dr Duncan Macdougall of Haverhill, 
Mass. He claims that during the past 
six years, in a private sanitarium, he 
has been conducting experiments with 
dying patients. In the presence of 
other physicians the, patients in beds 
resting upon the platform of scales 
have been weighed just before death, 
and the scales were watched at the 
moment when life became extinct. It 
is asserted that the scales recorded a 
loss of weight of from one-half to one 
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ounce almost instantiy,. after making 
allowances for all. known scientific de- 
*‘ ductions, such as less of respiratory air 
and moisture of the body, had been 
taken into consideration. Scientists 
in other parts of the country an- 
pounce that similar experiments will 
be made with a view of proving or 
disproving the truth of the claims 
made by the Massachusetts physician, 
Experiments have been made with 
dogs showing that at the time of 
death a change in weight occurs. 


_ Briefly Told 


general council representing the 
Co. egationalist, Methodist Protest- 
ant: and United Brethren churches of 
Nthe United States has just been held 
at-fhicago.. Plans are being formed 
for a general union of Protestant 
churches. .Efforts are first being di- 
rected. to. unité the three denomina- 
tions named, but the ultimate object is 
to gather all the Protestant sects in 
the country into ene body under the 
name of the United churches, The 
grounds upon which jt would stand in- 
clude the principles of freedom of in- 
dividual action in the local affairs of 
each church and the unity of all the 
churches_for mutual welfare and co- 
operation. The United churches, em< 
bracing the three sects named above, 
will come into being as soon as the 
act of consolidation drafted cam be 
approved by the three national coun- 
cils and then by the individual 
churches. 











What the Boers of South Africa 
failed to-do by force. of arms they 
have accomplished in iarge measure 
by the ballot. The present liberal 
government of-Great Britain gave the’ 
South African colonies a.constitution, | 
Under it, elections have recently been 
held in the Transvaal. The Boers car- | 
ried the elections over the (English 
and other colonisis, and the first 
Transvaal parliament is controlled by 
the Boer or Hepvolk party. The 
prime minister for the colony is now 
Gen Botha, who was in command of | 
the forces of his country in the war 
against Great Britain. Good progress 
is being made toward the material 
prosperity of the country. 





The first steel postal car is on ex-' 
hibition at Washington, and the first,' 
steel sleeping car, at Philadelphia.' 
The steel freight car is in use, and_it 
ought to be only a question of a 
short time before the steel passen,..r 
car will take the place of wooden 
ears. The loss of life in accidents 
would be greatly reduced by the use 
of steel cars. ast year 4200 persons 
were killed on the. railroads of the 
United States. Orders for 150,000 
steel cars to cost over $150,000,000 
are in the hands of construction com- 
panies now. 





The rush of immigrants into the 
United States from Burope continues 
and increases. Even the high record 
of 1906 is likely to be exceeded this 
year. To illustrate how many people 
are coming, it is interesting to note 
that between the closing of the Ellis 
Island immigrant station, at .New 
York, on Saturday, March 16, and 
its opening the following Monday, 
11,200 immigrants arrived. 





Constantine Pobiedonostseff, for 25 
years. procurator general of the holy 
synod in Russia, is dead, aged 
years. Under three czars his was the 
most powerful influence in the empire 
in support of despotism in govern- 
ment. He was to the end the most 
unyielding of reactionaries. He passed 
out of office when Count Witte became 
premier as the czar turned toward 
more Hberal ideas. 

The Canadian railway commission 
has ordered the Canadian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk railroads to reduce pas- 
senger -rates -to 3 cents a mile 
within 60 days, on all lines east of and 
including Edmondton. Others have 
been notified to do likewise or inform 
the commission Why. 





Regis Henri Post of Bay Port, L I, 
has been appointed governor of Porto 
Rico, succeeding Beekman Winthrop, 
who is to be assistant secretary of the’ 
United States treasury. 


William J. Bryan celebrated his 47th‘ 
rirthday March 19. “ 
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Growing Rice in the Gulf Coast Country 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


There is large room for growing this 
crop over wide areas in the Gulf 
eoast Country of Texas from Galves- 
ton to Mexico. Of coarse it would not 
be correct to say that rice could be 
grown all oyer the area referred to, 
mor would it be necessary to grow it 
thus, even though it could be done. 
The area included in the region re- 
ferred to contains more than 10,000, 
000 acres. It has beef estimated that 
1,500,000 acres of rice would produce 
about 25,000,000 pounds of cleaned 
rice; which is several times more than 
all the rice at present consumed in 
the United States. The consumption, 
however, grows apace, hence there 
need not be any doubt as to the pro- 
duction of this crop exceeding the de- 
mand.“ The amount of land on or 
near the Culf coast adapted to the 
growing of rice has_not been fully de- 
termined as it is not yet known in 
which localities a sufficiency of water 
may be obtained in the Artesian ba- 
sin. But it is konwn that the growing 
of rice may be greatly extended along 
the Gulf coast of South Eastern 
Texas. 

CONDITIONS FOR GROWING BICE 

The best conditions for growing 
vice are in some respects peculiar. It 
woudl seem correct to say that the 
best soil for growing wheat will also 
be the best for growing rice if the 
soil is considered apart from the sub- 
soll. This-means that is should be 
well supplied with nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash, and that it 
shall contain a goodly supply, but not 
an excessive supply of humus. It other 
words it will be a fairly rich clay or 
sandy loam soil. The sub-soil, how- 
ever, must be retentive. This is im- 
perative, for the reason that rice 
lands must be flooded from the oe f° 
that the crop is a few inches high- 
until within a few weeks of the har- 
vest season. 

Should the sub-seil be sandy or 
gravelly the amount of water used in 
irrigating or flooding would be exces- 
sive and the soil would not become 
firm enough to promote easy harvest- 
ing when the waters are removed. 

The other conditions include com- 
parative exemption from wind storms 
and rain during the harvest season, 
sufficient distance from large bodies 
of water to prevent excessive loss 
from the depredations of aquatic birds 
and a moist air. The Gulf- coast 
furnishes these conditions in admir- 
able. form. Rice is tender in the} 
straw and is easily blown down. More- 
over, it is easily stained by rain when 
in shock. But little rain. falls in the 
Gulf coast region when ‘the rice is in | 
shock. 

RICE GROWING CENTERS 

The chief rice growing centers 
which I visited were, first, the coun- 
try that lies between .Houston and 
Galveston; second, the area in prox- 
imity to Bay City in « Matagordas 
county -and:in the Matagords River; 
and third, southward from Bay City 
on the Colorado River. [In the first 
mentioned locality much of the water 
fis obtained from Artesian wells. In 
the other two it is obtained. from 
the adjacent rivers. Dsually the water 
is pumped, even when obtained from 
flowing wells, in order to secure 
enough when needed and at just the 
right season. Not far from Houston, 
the Japanese are growing rice and 
with much success 

The rice industry began in the 
neighborhood of Bay City some eight 
years ago. There are eight pumping 
plants within 10 miles of that place. 
There are now 50,000 .acres in rice in 
Matagordas county, and the area is 
rapidiy extending One firm on the 
Colorado river own 16,000 acres of 
rice land. ; 

These, however, are only a few of 
the rice growing centers in South- 
eastern “exas. They are scattered 
here and there along the entire Gulf 
coast line of the state. Among the 
ether centers that are now on that 
may be devoted to the rice industry, 
are sections in Orange, Jefferson, 
Brazoria,. Matagorda and Cameron 
counties. 

It may be taken for granted that 
only a limitei number of those who 
live far Northward know much either 
of the growing of rice or the points 
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°“OUR LAND DEPARTMENT‘ 


that accrue therefrom. It will not 
be amiss, therefore, to say something 
with reference to both. Land is 
prepared for rice in much the same 
way as for wheat. The plowing is 
usually done in March. 

It is shallow rather than deep, as 
rice is not a deep feeding plant. It 
is put in with the gnain drill. About 
$0 pounds of seed are usually sown to 
the eare. The sowing is usually done 
in May, but may be. done as late 
as July. When the crop is a few 
inches high, the land is flooded and 
kept so until within two or three 
weeks of the harvegt season in Sep- 
tember and October. 

I visited a ricemill in Bay City and 
obtained mutch information about the 
by-products of rice from Mr R. B. 
White, the proprietor of the mill, and 
also from his manager, Mr C. E. Dul- 
ler. This information will be used in 
another paper. I am aiso indebted 
te Mr C. Foster Chittson. of Mark- 
ham, Texas, for facts regarding the 
growing of rice. Mr Chittson is man- 
ager for Plotner_ and Stoddard, who 
reside in Matagorda. 

Large statements are made with re- 
ference to the profits from growing 
rice, It is said that in a4 few instances 
the first crop grown has paid for the 
land. In other instances two crops 
have accomplished the same. The 
yields and weights vary much in the 
crop, and the price varies with the 
quality. As many as 20 sacks per 
acre are sometimes obtained but it 
would seem correct to say that usu- 
ally the average is not more than 12 
sacks. The sack weighs about 180 


00 to $3.50 per 100 pounds for No 
de, $2.50 to $38.00 for No 2 and 
$1 to $2.00 for No 3. The first 
cost of the land runs from $10 to $40 
per acre according to. the location and 
other conditions. ~~ 
Some large growers hire the labor 
done, but more commoniy the land 
owner furnishes the seed and water, 
and. gets half the crop. As a result 
of this method, much of the work is 
done in a slip shod fashion. If the 
men who tilled the land owned it, 
as they may if they care f make 
the investment, the crops grown would 
average much better than they have 
done in the past. 


Time on the Farm is worth money. 
Every farmer needs the proper kind 
of tools, né matter whether they be 
power or hand tools. The right kind 
of tools for each kind of work is 
real economy on the farm. It is saving 
of time and labor, besides a pleasure 
of doing things right. The book 
which the American Fork & Hoe 
company of Cleveland, O, issue called 
Tools and Their Use, is certainly an 
interesting one, and since they offer 
to send it free to all our readers, we 
strongly urge that each and every 
one send for a copy. There are many 
valuable suggestions in this little book, 


$200 The price at the ricemil! is 





and it certainly should be in the home | 
Write a postal card | 


of every farmer. 
to the above concern today and. tel 
them the editor of this paper urged 
you to get one of their free books. 
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What are you going to do with th 


Keep them on your farm to share an income that is already too smail, or are they going to hire 
out toa neighbor to work all their lives for some one else? Perhaps they are thinking of going to the 
city to join in the mad rush for existence. 


Send them to the Southwest 


where in a few years each of them can become independently rich ? 
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It will take only a few dollars to start them--good land is so cheap in the Southwest. 
hustling fellows, they will soon be doing so well you’ll want to sell out and join them. 


It’s much easier to make a good living in the Southwest than in the older states. You can get rom 
10 to 20 acres in the Southwest for the price of one where you live and the land is just as good. You 
can raise as big or bigger crops there and can get better prices for all you raise. 
The climate is healthful--the summers no warmer than elsewhere 
and the winter: are so mild no heavy shelter is needed for stock--they have good range the entire year. 
Contrast this with your climate and see who has the best of it. 


illustrated Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. Tell me what particular state or territory you are interested in and I will send you the book 
specific information you may ask for. Write today while you think of it. 


will make usiastic about . 

SSE mtcathe Wana Tascens a 
enable you to of the country at the least cost, sae 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Rock Island-Frisco Lines 


1419 La Salle Street Station, Chicago 1419Ffrisco Buflding, St. Louis. 
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For 4 Pasnarivente, New dersey, Mary- 
Delaware, 


into 
and truck crops, and 
the season’s activity of cultivation. 
This territory enjoys 
home markets for every pound of 
farm produce. Growers of these 
crops, and producers of milk, butter, 


tations for Sere arenes 
quality and merit. Agri- 
culturist aims to keep at the fore- 


front the news relating to all these 
farm activities, Our subscribers are 


urged. to use these pages freely in 
opin-' 


asking questions in expressing 
ion or ng farm experience. 
Make the “old reliable’ American 
Agriculturist your own paper. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Guerneny Calile Breeders ‘Meet 


The regular monthly and last city 
meeting for the year by the Guernsey 
breeders’ association was held lasi 
week in Philadelphia. 
00 members were present. Prof E. 
R. Haywood of the Delaware agricul~ 
tural college spoke on the reproduc- 
tion or breeding of farm animals. He 
said the Shorthorn, Jersey, Holstein 
and Hereford cattle owe their superior 
conditions to the practice of _line 
breeding of their owners. T 
method is merely the concentration 
of blood of desirable individuals that 
transmit their qualities. The farmer 
in order to be a breeder of stock in- 
stead of -a propogater will have to 
eliminate the 3000-pound milk or the 
15-pound butter cow and as a result 
of such breeding the industry will be 
much farther advanced. 

Dr Charles W. Selzas, who owns a 
dairy of 118 acres near Philadelphia, 
on which enough roughage is grown 
to feed 125 head of cattle, spoke on 
Cost as an element in modern dairy- 
ing. Ht argued for better prices for 
milk so as to improve the farmers’ 
conditions. The doctor brought out 
the importance of cleanliness and 
thoughtfulness. in order to make it 
successful. After the meeting all the 
membkers partook of a sumptuous din- 
ner, which was liberally arranged for 
by the president. ‘The officers for the 
coming year are: President, William 
B. Hovey of Westown, Pa; first vice- 
president, E, T. Gill of Haddenfield, 
N J; second vice-president, Dr A. T. 
Neale of Newark, Del; secretary and 
treasurer, E. B. Sharpless of Avon- 
dale, Pa. 


Tobacco Growers aie Many Grievances 


Some time ago this journal asked 
tebacco farmers throughout the cigar 
leaf producing sections to send in 
specific evidence against monopolis- 
tic practices on the part of buyers. 
There has been a world of complaint 
throughout N Y, Pa, Ohio, to say 
nothing of the southern states alleg- 
ing combinations between buyers. 
However, it has been almost impos- 
sible to secure cold blooded. evidence 
from growers to this effect. Writ- 
ing under recent date Peter Stough, 
living near York, Pa, says: 

“Last Sept a certain firm bought 
crops here and in the winter sent me 
a postal to deliver my tobacco at 
York. A neighbor and I took our 
leaf to that point. The receivers 
said it was all right and when we 
had unloaded one-half of the leaf, 
they told us to take the tobacco home 
again as their warehouses were full. 
At, one depot seven large loads were 
returned and: at York six or seven 
loads. If these agents come again to 
buy tobacco they will find farmers 
feeling less kindly, for we do not 
like such mean treatment.” 

Another unsatisfactory experience 
is reported by J. V. Crut of Oswego 
county, N Y.. He says that late this 
winter a ‘buyer called him up know- 
ing that he had not sold his tobacco 
and wanted to look at the leaf. Mr 
Crut grew an exceptionally fine crop 
last year and ian hes it worth'15c p 














Most of the ~ 
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‘Ib, as throughout that section that 
price had been paid for tobacco 

showing up no better than his. How- 
ese, the buyer acted in an exceed- 
ingly independent manner, offering 
12c p Ib. Finally a deal was made at 
12%c. Only $2 was paid down on 
the crop. Mr Crut thinks buyers are 
in close agreement in the matter of 
holding down tobacco prices at a 
minimum. a 


Keystone Capital Notes 
N 








A bill just signed by Gov Stuart en- 
ables any territory adjacent to a bor- 
ough, whether in the same county or 
not, to bé annexed to that borough. 
‘A law which had previously existed 
provided that such annexation could 
be made of territory inthe same 
county only, but dissatisfaction pre- 
vailed in some localities where rural 
communities were far from towns in 
their own county, but right up against 
a borough of an adjoining _county. 
This led to the, present bill being 
passed by the legislature now in ses- 
sion. 

Two bills of interest to civil war 
veterans everywhere in the state have 
just been signed by the governor and 
are now laws. One provides that the 
county commissioners of each county 
shall annually appropriate $100 to 
each post of the G A R not in a city 
to help the said post to defray its 
Memorial day expenses. The other 
bill extends the privilege of the sol- 
diers’ and sailors’ home at Brie to vet- 
erans of the Spanish war. The home 
has heretofore been for civil war vet- 
erans only. 


‘Brodbecks, York Co—Wheat is bad- 
ly frozen off, but not much injured 
in the ground. A great deal of wheat 
had been sold at 72 to 78c p bu. Sur- 
plus hay nearly all baled and sold at 
$12 to 18 p ton. Stock are fattening 
well and will soon be sold. Sales are 
well attended and exorbitant prices 
realized. Cows from $40 to $100 a 
head. Mules from $250 to $450 a pair 
The prices are entirely too high for 
@& man to pay who is commencing 
farming. 

Ephrata, Lancaster -Co—About two- 
thirds of tobacco out of farmers 
hands. Present prices are 13 to 14%c 
and 5c for filler. Winter grain looks 
good. 

East Stroudsburg, Monroe Co— 
Weather has been very cold for last 
six weeks, ground covered with snow. 
The ice company have the houses all 
filled with excellent ice. Horses are 
high, $500 is a common price for a 
good team. Cows$30 to $50. 

Altoona, Blair Co—Preparations for 
spring work are going on. Grain is 
looking well since the ground is about 
free from snow, fed high. Hay retails 
at $21 to $22 p ton, bran $1.30 to $1.40 
p 100 lbs, butter 40c p Ib, eggs 25c p 
doz. Farmers busy hauling manure 
and cleaning up for spring. 


New Castle, Lawrence Co—Some 


grass seed has been sown in this dis- 
trict. Sugar camps are opening fast 
and good weather has been had for 


sugar runs. Maple syrup brings $1 
p gal. Wheat looks very,.bad. Pas- 
ture has not started yet. Frost is 
not yet out of the ground. Hay $20 
p ton, potatoes 70c p bu. 

Damage to Tender Fruits—Writing 
from State College uncer date of Mar 
22, Prof Butz expresses the belief that 
in that vieinity all, peach buds have 
been killed by reason of severe 
weather, 75% of Japanese plums, 40% 
of domestic plums, 20% cherries, 
while apples and pears not injured. 


Lancaster, Lancaster ” Co—Tobacco 
is about all stripped now but one- 
half of the crop remains in farmers’ 
hands. Wheat 73c p bu, and the 
growing. crop looking fairly well. Po- 
tatoes 65¢ p bu, hay $20 p ton. 

McConnellsburg, Fulton Co—Spring 
ingthis season is very late. Feed 
pléntiful but in good demand owing 
to activity of lumber interests. There 
is quite an increase in number of 
dairy cows. Good farm labor is in 
much demand and wages run from 
$200 to $300 per year with house 
rent thrown in. Help indoors is al- 
most out of the question. Hogs 314c 
p lb, fat cattle 4@5c, 


‘AMONG .THE FARMERS 


NEW JERSEY 


Kingston, Somerset .Co—Farmers 
are making usual preparations this 
“pring, but fields are too wet for haul- 
ing or plowing. Grain has wintered 
well and is looking nice. Roads are 
in very bad condition. Local prices 
for farm produce very satisfactory. 

Vernon, Sussex Co—Eggs ‘lave 
dropped to 20c p doz. Poultry 
about 12%e p Ib. Potatoes Tic@$1 
p bu. The pricé of milk has dropped 
to 25c. Mr Robinson, proprietor of 
our creamery, has promised better 
prices for the ensuing year. Farmers 
have commenced spring work. About 
the usual number of auctions will be 
held. Snow has about all disappeared 
and the roads are in bad condition. 
Many farmers nearly out of hay, and 
feed is high. : 

Moorestown, Eurlingten Co—Con- 
stant nightly freezings ended Mar 13. 
These with frost of earth now loosen- 
ing, but some kinds of work behind 
and at a disadvantage, for roads are 
now bad. Horses selling high. Pork 
8% to 9%c p lb higher than for sev- 
eral years. 

West Amwede, Hunterdon Co—Win- 
ter grain fields look gray, but are not 
seriously hurt as yet. Reports on 
peach buds vary. Samuel Neice says 
there is a scarcity of buds while C. E. 
Blackwell & Son, successful fruitgrow- 
ers of Titusville, report peaches, pear 
and apple buds in good shape and 
plenty. The stand of young clover on 
last year’s stubbles is generally light. 
Stoek has stood the winter very well 
and is coming out in good shape. 
Cows have sold at public sales from 
$40 to $70. Horses are very high. 
Several sales of bunches of horses 
have averaged from $180 to $240 each. 
Corn sells for 50c p bu, oats 35c, 
wheat 70c, hay $13.50 p ton, butter 
84c, eggs 20c p doz. 


New Vernon, Morris Co—Past win- 
ter a long, steady cold one; snow 
covered ground. Best ice crop in 
years. Good grain.and grass pros- 
pect. Fruit outlook good. Heston 
Walling’s new house ready to occupy 
Apri 1, Poultry healthy and laying 
well. “Eggs 20 and 30c. Rivers full 
and overflow low lands. 


MARYLAND 


Laurel, Anne Arundell Co—Farmers 
and truckers have made a start on 





spring work by hauling manure and 


fixing plant beds. Some beds have 
been seeded, but it is early for plant- 
ing. Feed of all kinds is searce and 
high. 

Cavetown, Washington Co—Farmers 


are very busy with spring work. 
Wheat showing up well, particularly 
on early grown fields. Fruit farmers 
getting ready to commence spring 
spraying. Horses selling high, from 
$75 to $225 for good farm animals. 


Graceham, Frederick Co—The win- 
ter, weather was continuous and se- 
vere. Grain and grass sods badly 
bleached, but with seasonable weath- 
er now both will come out wonderful- 
ly. Little farm work accomplished. 
Many sales, and cattle, horses and 
farm implements selling well. 


Flintville, Harford Co—Farmers 
will be in active spring work in a few 
days. Wheat and grass is starting off 
nicely and plowing and sowing oats 
will begin next week. The corn acre- 


age will likely be large if help can be 
secured. 
Finksburg, Carrol Co—The bad 


weather has retarded farm work and 
farmers are waiting for the ground 
to dry for sowing oats. Hauling ma- 
nure and plowing for potatoes will be 
in order. All grain and sod has been 
qamaged by the severe winter. Price 
of all preduce high and market firm. 


Cambridge, Dorchester Co—Nothing 
doing on farms yet, ground too wet 
to plow. Tomatoes contracted at $8@9 
p ton. Corn 3 p_ bbl. \ Provender 
scaree and high. Wheat generally 
looks rather poor. 


Keedysville, Washington Co—Early 


spring work on farms is progressing 
since the weather has become favor- 


able. Orchardists have commenced 
spraying for San Jose scale. Peaches 
on low tands are frost killed, but in 
mountain sections the indications are 
very tavorable for a good crop. 


Bittenger, Garrett Co—lIt now looks 
as though we might have good spring 
weather. Last week the weather 
changed for warmer and the ice all 
left the ‘creeks, also the snow, and 
there was more high water than for 
many years. Much danger is report- 
ed, also heavy storms in this sec- 
tion. Sugarmakers are busy at their 
camps. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, March 25, 1907. 

At New York, receipts of cattis 
continued Hghi last week, but with a 
limited home demand and very light 
export. inquiry still further declined 
after Monday, closing 10 to 20c lower 
on steers, and 10c lower on bulls and 
cows, With a short supply of live 
calves prices advanced 25@50c Wed- 
nesday, and still further advanced 
50c later, with the market almost bare 
of stock the last two days of the 
week. Milch cows on moderate re- 
ceipts and good demand held up” 
steady on all grades. The range of 
ease for the week was: Steers 

4.25@6.50 p 100 Ibs; oxen and stags 
5G5. bulis 3,50@4.85; cows 150@ 
4.30; veals 5@10.25; culls 4@5; barn- 
yard and fed calves 4@4.5Q; milch 
cows with calves 25@50 ea. 

To-day there were 41 cars of cattle 
and 8270 calves on sale. Steers were 
slow and generally 10c lower except 
for choice and extra beeves, and these 
were a shade easier; bulls and cows 
steady on moderate supply. Calves 
in brisk demand and firm with some 
sales 25@50c higher than top figures 
obtained last week. Medium to extra 
native steers, 990 to 1435 Ibs, $4.80@ 








“6.30 p 100 ibs, including 10 cars stable 


fed Pa, 1050 to 1400 Ibs, 5@6.30; bulls 
3.35@4.50; extras 4.60@4.75; cows 1.60 
@4.20; yeals 6@10.50; culls 5; state 
ae and barnyard caives 2.50@ 


Very few sheep arrived the past 
week and while but few were wanted 
the feeling was firm and prices high- 
er. Lambs strong on last Tuesday, 
but showed a little weakness later, 


closing’ strong and 25c higher. The 
selling range for the week was: Sheep 


$3.50@6 p 100_lbs; lambs 5.50@8.75; 
yearlings 6.50. To-day only 5 cars of 
stock on sale. The few sheep offered 
sold at steady prices; lambs barely 
steady with quality hardly as good as 
on Saturday. Stock ewes $4.50@ 
5.75; medium to choice lambs at 8@ 
8.75, Outside ffgures for a car of stats 
lambs. 

Very few live hogs arrived for the 
market last week, but with lower 
prices at Buffalo and at the west 
there was a decline of 25c before the 
week closed. To-day there were 500 
on sale; The market was 15@25: 
lower again’ to-day. N Y state and 
Pa hogs sold at $7@7.10 D 100 Ibs. 

THE WORSE MARKET 

There was a brisk demand last 
week for all kinds of work horses, 
and the volume of business was much 
larger than the week previous. 
Heavy. drafts and business chunks 
were, as usual, the best sellers, al- 
though general purpose borses were 
fairly active. Prices for choice heavy 
drafts ranged generally from $275@ 
360 ea; business chunks, 1150 to 1300 
Ibs, at $165@265. 

At Philadelphia, a dull trade in 
cattle. Some Lancaster Co stock in 
evidence, but main offerings were 
from Ill and O. Best steers $5.50@ 
5.90 p 100 lbs, fair to good 4.50@5.25, 
fat cows 3.25@4.50, bulls do, canners 
1.50@2.25, veal calves 7@9.50, com- 
mon calves 4@6. Lambs firm; hot- 
house offerings 5@7.50 ea, prime fat 


stock S8@8.7i 5. wethers 5.50@6.75. 
Dressed hogs 9.50@10. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


cmy tub butter 32e p Ib, prints 33c, 
dairy 26c, cheese 14@15c, fresh eggs 
18@19c p doz, live hens lic, ducks 14 
@lic, turkeys 15c, corn 5lc p bu, oats 
48c, timothy hay $19@20 p ton, mid- 
dlings 23724, bran 23@24, apples 3@ 
3.25 p bbl, potatoes 45c p bu, straw- 
berrics OD: p qt, lettuce 40@45c p bx. 








. often inquire for it. 





The Sugar 
Do Not Store Sap in Cider Barrels 


S.. MOORE 

For tapping I use a bit made espe- 
gially for the purpose, a trifle over.a 
balf inch, which bores a hole just long 
enough to insert the spile in goed 
shape. About storing, my opinion is, 
the sooner. the sap is boiled after it 
guns from the trees the whiter and 
wicer flavored the product will be. If 
goring is unavoidable it must be in 
articles kept expressly for that pur- 
pose and scrupulously clean and not 
im washtubs, old cider barrels, ete, 
gich as a neighbor used, and then 
@aid he could not sell his syrup. 

I think an evaporator that has an 
fron arch made expressly for it saves 
all smoke and so is much better than 
ene of. brick. I do advocate’ us- 
img covered pails and think it would 
pay everyone making sugar to use 
them. [I believe the sap that runs 
siowly is the sweetest and it can be 
saved with covers, where otherwise 
rain and snow, etc, would spoil it. 

About getting rid of the lime, I 
know of no better way than to let the 
ayrup get cold when the lime will set- 
fle, and by taking care the clear prod- 
uct can \be poured off and strained, 
leaving it in nice shape. I prefer to 
matket either syrup or small cake 
sugar.. There is a good market here 
where. customers could be secured for 
a good amount. My butter customers 
The best’ imple- 
ments for sugar making are none to 
good if one has the- means to pro- 
eure them. However, by working for 
it and taking pains to keep every- 
ihing clean, one can make a very 
good article with old-fashioned wood- 
en buckets and pans. 


J. 





Taps on All Sides of Tree 


& H. WRIGHT, LAMOILLE OOUNTY, YT 





In northern Vermont maple sugar 
making is the source of much reve- 
nue, To the farmer, therefore, my 
experience may be-of interest. 

We haveit a point to have our or- 
chards tapped early enough to get the 
first-run (about the last of March). 
Contrary to the method of most sugar 
nakers we tap on all sides of the 
tree; using a half-inch bit, so as to get 
an ever quantity of sap during the 
whole season, 

We never have reamed for the rea- 
son that when it is time te ream we 
have made our best quality of sugar 
and do not care especially to make 
more. Our buckets are all covered; 
think it would pay anyone who makes 
sugar to equip his outfit with them. 
The covers hold the ice in the buckets 
keeping the sap at a lower tempera- 
ture than it otherwise would be in- 
suring a better grade of product. We 


gather in a 40-pail galvanized holder - 


fitted with two strainers. 

From the holder the sap is emptied 
into an 80-pail storage tank of gal- 
vanized iron. This tank is connected 
with a 120-pail tin holder by pipe; on 
each end of this pipe a fine strainer 
is attached, making four times that 
the sap is strained. We use an im- 
proved evaporator which is fed from 
the tin holder in sugar house. We 
boil the sap until nearly syrup, then 
strain it into a syrup can with a fau- 
cet about J foot from the bottom. 

This ts ullowed to stand for 24 
hours, by which time the niter or sed- 
iment has settled to the bottom. The 
syrup is then drawn out through the 
faucet, strained, and made into sugar 
or syrup, as the case may be. We have 
a home market for our sugar at 15 
cents per pound in pails or tubs, 20 
cents in two-ounce cakes and $1.25 a 
galen for syrup. Our last run, which 
makes quite dark sugar, issold at the 
usual market price. 


> 





SPRING FARM ‘MATTERS 


Book Reveiws 
CREAMERY BUTTER MAKING. By John 
Michels, associate professor of animal 


husbandry and dairying South 
Carolina state agricultural  col- 
lege. This book in a new edi- 


tion, embodies the results of a long 
experience, both as a practical butter 
maker and as a teacher of creamery 
management. It is intended for the 
student as well as the butter maker. 
Cloth. 271 pages. Illustrated. Price $1. 


. Sent postpaid by Orange Judd com- 


pany, New York. 

Tue Boor MARKET GARDENING. 
By R. Lewis Castle, formerly mana- 
ger Nevill court garden and nurseries 
Ridgmont fruit farm and Hampton 
park farm,. The result of 30 years’ 
practical experience and close study in 
the United Kingdom and on the con- 
tinent. Cloth. 169 pages. Price $1. 
John Lance Co. Sent postpaid by Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. 

Te PeANuT CULTURE. By William 
N. Roper. A pamphlet of 62 pages 
devoted to the growing and handling 
of the peanut crop; suggestions not 
based on theory, but on the actual 
experience and observation of practi- 
cal successful. growers. Illustrated. 
Price 60 cents. Sent postpaid by Or- 
ange Judd company, New York. 

MINK TRAPPING. By A. R. Harding. 
A book of instruction giving many 
methods of trapping. The methods 
published are from all parts of the 
country, and many experienced trap- 
pers tell of their best methods. Cloth, 
183 pages. Illustrated. Price 60 cents. 
Published by A. R. Harding Publish- 
ing Co. Sent postpaid by Orange Judd 
company, New York. Fox Trapping, 
by the same author, also 60 cents. 

SELF-PROPELLED VEHICLES. By James 
E. Homans. A practical treatise on 
the theory, construction, operation, 
care and management of all forms of 
automobiles, »with upward of 500 il- 
lustrations and diagrams. Cloth. 60U 
pages. Price $2. Published by Theo- 
dore Audel & Co. Sent postpaid by 
Orange Judd company, New York. 

CYCLOPEDIA OF LivE Stock. Edited 
by L. H. Bailey. This is a popular 
survey of agricultural practice and 
ideals in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is nut the purpose of this book 
to mark new paths in special sub- 
jects, but to bring together some of 
the most significant facts and opinions 
now current. Free use has been made 
of all published data relevant and 
available, with full credit to the au- 
thors. Complete in four volumes. 
First volume, now ready, contains ac- 
counts of agricultural regions, general 
laying out and organizations of a 
farm, environments that determine 
life and character of plants and ani- 
mals, ete: The second volume is de- 
voted toc crops; the third to animals; 
and the fourth to the discussion of 
the farm and communities, including 
economics and social questions. The 
main purpose of these volumes is to 
maintain in the reader the habit of 
looking at all questions or problems 
scientifically with logical reasoning. 
Published by the Macmillan company. 
Illustrated with 100 full page plates 
and about 2000 cuts in text. GIS pages. 
Bound in cloth. Price $5 per volume, 
net. Sent, transportation charges 


paid, by, Orange Judd company, New | 


York and Chicago. 

INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL. By John K. 
Brachvogel, with special chapters by 
Dr Charlies J. Thatcher. A practical 
treatise on the manufacture and uses 
of alcohol, comprising raw material, 
malting, mashing and yeast prepara- 
tion, fermentation, distillation, rectifi- 
eation, purification, the value and in- 
significance of tax-free alcohol, meth- 
ods of denaturing, utilization for light, 
heat and power, with a statistical re- 
view and the United States laws. The 
present volume will supply a needed 
treatise on industrial alcohol, both for 
educational purposes and for use by 
practical distillers and consumers. 
Published by Munn & Company. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 516 pages. Bound 
in cloth. Price $4: Sent postpaid by 
Orange Judd company, New York and 
Chicago. , 


—- 


Breaking the Colt is too often taken 
to mean cracking him over the head 
with the fork handle. This does 
break him of any ilove he might have 
for the breaker. A colt broken in this 








Ohio Grange Notes 
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Buckeye Lake of Millersport, Fair- 
field county, will initiate a class of 
five at the next meeting. Miss Corne- | 
lia Gibbony, the talented press corres- | 
pondent for Fairfield county granges, 
writes that Lee-Union held its_de- | 
bate on woman’s suffrage, stated thus, 
resolved, That women should exercise 
the right of franchise. The women 
took the affirmative and the men the 
negative. “We women won of course,” 

The work of the grange in Ohio in 
seeking an equitable system of tax- 
ation is bearing fruit in many ways. 


One of them is that communities 
without granges are asking that | 
lodges be placed in them. William 


A. Palmer of Scio, Harrison county, 
writes that their community is to hold 
an independent farmers’ institute and | 
that he is on for a talk an the grange 
and desires all the literature obtain- 
able, saying there is no grange near 
them. This is a hopeful sign when a 
community will bear its own expense 
of an institute and devote time to 
discussion of the grange as one of the 
leading topics. 

Johnsville grange of Morrow county 
will hold an all-day meeting the third | 
Saturday in April. Deputy Purvis will 
be there and a state organizer. Mor- 
row county is coming to the front in 
grange work. 

Lebanon grange of Warren county 
will confer the third and fourth de- | 
grees on a class of 14 at its next 
meeting. This will be followed by a 
banquet. 


Waynesville grange of Warren 
county will organize a juvenile at its 
next meeting. 


_ Something taxpayers should think 
about is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the literature of tax- 
ation and should be inthe hands of 
every taxpayer. Each grange lecturer 
will do well to secure a copy. It may 
be secured free by writing Allen R. 
Foote of Columbus. Please mention 
American Agriculturist when writing. 

J. M. Brunner, Lecturer of Lee- 
Union grange of Fairfield county, said 
in'a toast before a banquet recently 
held; Did I join the grange for gain? 
Yes. Gain that is unscrupulously 
wrought from other people and pro- 
fessions? No! But the gain that is 
ours incident to a better education in 
our line of work, better system of 
economics; better system of govern- 
ment judicious!y administered, and a 
higher regard for the rights of others, 

The discussion, which brought 
forth diverse opinions, promises to 
be of sufficient interest to draw a 
large attendance. F. P. Dill will lead 
again at the next meeting. Both Mr 
Penrose and Mr Dill are large tax- 
payers. Others will take part and. 
lively times are predicted in‘old Blen- 
don. 
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less money. Yes, 
that’s just what we 
mean, and this is 
the way it’s possi- 
ble. e manufac- 
ture all our own 
goods, make them 
up into suits at the 
mill and sell direct 
to the wearer... We 
eliminate the dealer's 
profits. Think how 
much you Can save. « 
Here are our prices: 


Save Half 
Men’s w:-: Suits 


MADE TO ORDER 
$72 to $182 


Really, we give you two suits for t 
rice of She. Ps suits are CR 
rom fine wool and worsted rns, hand- 
e wer- 
All the latest 


somel made and trimm 

rested to give satisfaction. 

patterns to choose from. We have thousands 

of testimonials from satisfied customers t 

en artsofthe country. EXPRESS CHARG 
aid. We will send you, free, sampics 
ike and Summer Suitings to select fromg 

er ite at once for catalogue and samples, | 


ROCK WOOLEN MIL 
Py RS St., Somerville, Lug, 
THEY LAST FOREVER 


Standard Steel Fence Posts 


Are to be Driven One-third Cheaper 
Than Posts. 


Clothing 
Made 
to Order 


at the 
Mill. 





250,000 sold last year. 
ready for delivery. % “nite at 
58 inch heavy woven wire 
on Standard 5f 

Posts on 7 estate. Write for 

oe-list and rofer 
ence to 3. = Downs 
299, Broad way, New York 
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‘Cates, Archet, 
view” Trellis, Laws 
Border, etc., uter- 
est you. Write for it today. Address 


( The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, Oe 
aogier tae joed for Sale 
=x “se” 


iad 2, oy 











Best Seed for Sale 













LAWN FENCE 


nn he Ae oy J Sold on trial as 
ho prices. Gave 
iM to 40 per cent. woe 
talogue free. Write 

NAN KITSELMAN BROS. 
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YOUNG MEW WANTED—To learn the 


jogue sent 
ye 


COLLEGE 
Street 





_ == Box%l Muncie, indiana 
A of 
FREE 2228 resce 


pesmer ied gets Onna Write today. 








THE 0. 5. KELLY ©O., 137 Lime St. Springfield, Ohio. 
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way is.a living monument to cruelty. PER ROD 
123 _ DELIVERED, 
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The Townsend Wire Stretcher 


is the most Bo ners Bad de- 
of plement made, 
a ae oS 


vany. Steel gri at never all . Can 
beet at any, 








FOR STOCKMEN 


Books Which Every Breeder 
and Feeder Should Have 


Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the 
plete and comprchensive work ever publ 
su ject of which it treats. It is puthe 
tae pas 8 atematined the atject ject i an 
mg. The leading laws whicl 
senses? e@ question the author “eo Dolaly defin 

cuthoritatively arranged. The chapters which 


subject, as sex and the relative influence of paren 
should far toward setti at rest the wildly 
views cherished w 


rst P book 
breed- 


book is intended rsons 
en 

terested in the breeding and rearing a ‘live Ptock. 

filtstrated. x7 inches.” 408 pages." Cloth. ‘Price 


‘The Study of Breeds 


Thomas Shaw. 0: 

: ada Spabilty” 

sheep and_ swine in America 
k in 

| breeders. 

Cloth, . 

Clovers an How to erew Them 


By Thomas Shaw. This is the first book pub- 
llished which treats on the wth, cultivation an 
ltreatment of clovers as applicable to al 
the United States and a, and whi 
up the entire subject_in a systematic way 
consecutive sequence. 
the economy of the is that an 
exhaustive ee on this subject willy hs -y doubt, be 
welcomed by students in as well as by 
al who are_ interested a Seg he ling riot the soil, 
Tilustrated. 5x8 inches, oth, net. .$1.00 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses 


Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest 
Indian corn, sorghum, clover, le- 


history, 
uses, and 8 


The accepted te 


dards 

74 a2 

coll , and the authority for farmers an 
‘Titustr: sneiea, = 


5x7 


rated. 


Illustrated. 


err 


tical is reliable. 
pages. Cloth. Price 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 
Thomas Shaw. The growing and feed! 

all PRinds of soilng crops, conditions to = 

are a aapeed, their pian in the — N 

a line is repeated from the drop 3D, book, 

Best methods « of Duilding the @ ilo, Ho, Alling 

feeding Paes. Illustrated. 

Clo’ th. Price 


Catalog Free to All 
» Our Brief Descriptive Cal mil be be 


6 
free of cha’ a 
"ne tive. ii strated. ¢ Catalog, 
 lilustrations. tho rouse 





connie 
on Ru 
in 


the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. ¥. 
~. Marquette Building, Chicago, Tl, 
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An Energetic.Patron of Husbanry 


The newly elected lecturer of the 
Ohio state grange, L. J. Taber of 
Belmont county, is considered one of 
the most live and 
energetic men in 
the state grange. 
He is a member 
of the new school 
in politics which 
places manhood 
above partisanship 
and believes hon- 
esty and a square 
deal essentials to 
good government, 
He was born in 
Jefferson county 
in 1878 and comes 
of good, sturdy 
Quaker parentage. 
He is still a firm > te 
believer in that faith. For the past 
20 years he has lived near Barnsville, 
O. The responsibility of manhood was 
thrust upon him at an early age by 
the death of his father. He has 
been devoted to his mother and 
with untiring industry and. energy 
looked after home interests besides 
educiting himsélf, a younger brother 
and sister. He assisted in re-organiz- 
ing the Belmont grange and has given 
much of his time to the work ever- 
since. This grange is now in a strong, 
healthy condition. 

As lecturer in his local grange, Mr 
Taber has served seven years and 
has been deputy for his own and ad- 
joining counties for. several years. 
Last fall he attended the na- 
tional grange meeting at Denver and 
continued his trip through the 
west, studying agricultural conditions. 
While he admits that wonderful 
progress has been made in farming 
in the great west, he still retains his 
allegiance to the Buckeye state and 
to intensive farming, which he prac- 
tices on the 50 acre of Sunnyside 
dairy farm. On this small farm he 
keeps a dairy of 32 cows and has 
been very successful. 





Employment Offices for Farm Labor 


The free employment office has been 
introduced in many important cities 
ef the central west, and while it may 
with 
some failures, the movement\is very 
promising and it is believed, according 
to a late bulletin of the United States 
bureau of. labor, the mistakes can be 
prevented. Some 15 states now have 
such public offices, the total being 
about 35. Most notable of these are 
located in Illinois, Missouri, Ohio, Con- 


| necticut and Wisconsin. 


They were established with a view 
to meeting the demand for unskilled 
labor. A scrutiny of the results at- 
tained by some of these offices gives 
interesting facts. Of the 2597 positions 
filled in 1905 by the office at Hart- 
ford, Ct, 575 were farm hands. These 
were employed for the most part to 
take care of the tobacco crops. They 
were harvest hands, rather than farm 


| hands, as they had no special knowl- 


edge of farming as a business or of 
the use of machinery. At Waterbury 
94 farm hands were secured positions 
during the same year. 

In the west the results have been 
even more striking. According to 
reports for the four free offices 
of Illinois, 760 men _ secured po- 
sitions through these offices. There 
were 923 applications for em- 
ployment and 888 applications for 
help, which shows that a large major- 
ity of the men that applied for labor 
secured positions. In Kansas, the 
railroads granted favorable harvest 
rates from the Missouri offices to all 
points in this state, which greatly en- 
couraged the work. At St Louis, the 
free offices had 62 applications for em- 
ployment and secured a job for 55 of 
these applicants. As 101 parties ap- 
plied for help, there was no lack of 

pportunity. At Kansas City, 279 men 

ffered themselves for farm work and 
108 secured positions. 

The advertising phase of the work 
has become important, and it has been 
necessary to spend considerable money 
for this purpose. More than any other 
one thing, the furnishing of harvest 
hands.-to farmers in Missouri, Oklaho- 
ma, Kansas and Nebraska has brought 
the central west offices into notice. The 
Kansas City office has developed a 


AGRICULTURAL UPLIFT _ 


system of card identification py which 
men.are directed to their destinations 
and transportation arrangements 
made without difficulty. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby hands 
could receive reduced rates when re- 
turning from harvest work. 

On thé whole the success which has 
attained these public employment of- 
fices in their work with farm labor in- 
dicates that much of the difficulty now 
experienced by farmers in vecuring 
help can be avoided if the well man- 
aged series of employment offices is 
once estabHshed. It is a well known 
fact that there is but a small actual 
deficiency in the number of necessary 
laborers in the country, and the whole 
problem is one of getting the men in 
touch with the employers who need 
them, 





New sersey Grange Notes 


Worthy Master Charles Chalmers 
reports that Vineland grange, No il, 
of Cumberland county is, still push- 
ing forward, now has a membership 
of 286, an increase of 40 for the year, 
meet every’ week. Our county picinc 
largely attended, six trolley cars well 
filled. About 300 Patrons and_ their 
friends went over from Vineland. We 
had children’s day exercises, with 
over 100 children present. Memorial 
services held for six members who 
had-passed away during the year. 
Our grange co-operative store is still 
doing a good business and has proved 
@ surprising success. During the 
year we have paid a dividend of 5% 
on the stock and 7% on the pur- 
chases, and this year our sales have 
amounted to $48,000. 

Friesburg grange, No-81, of Salem 
county started the year 1906 with 68 
members and added 47. Co-opera- 
tive purchases amounted to $3199.20 
Meet every Tuesday evening. 

Worthy Master James McCracken 
of Somerset grange, No 7, of Somerset 
county, reports: “We started the year 
with a splendid public meeting which 
was addressed by W. M. Gaunt and 
Brother Whitehead, who also in- 
stalled our officers. This _is said to 
be the first time in the history of 
our order that the officers of a sub- 
ordinate grange were installed by 
two lecturers of the national grange. 
Have during the year purchased 
through grange agencies about 
worth of supplies, realizing a saving 
of about 20%, which would more than 
pay the taxes of our members. Have 
written over $65,000 of fire insurance 
in the farmers’ reliance. 

Medford grange, No 36, of 
county, one of the oldest in @ state, 
is in good working condition, has 
gained 38 members in past year. 
Lecturer has been untiring in his ef- 
forts to make our meetings interest- 
ing and our various committees have 
performed their duties well. Items 
in purchases are 215 bushels grass 
seed at $1700; 2000 barrels seed pota- 
toes, amounting to $5080; 000 
pounds binder twine and a large 
amount of paris. green. Children’s 
day meeting in June, and annual pic- 
nic in August, both’ largely attended. 

Kingwood grange, No 106, 
ported “in improved condition. Mdre 
business financially during past year 
than in ten years before. Meet every 
Saturday evening. Added several 
new members.” 

The report from Shrewsbury 
grange No 161, of Monmouth county, 
is that they were organized in March, 
1906, with 23 charter members. Now 
have 34 with seven to be added at 
next meeting. Have a splendid field 
to work in and some very enthusi- 
astic members. 

Whitehouse grange, No 159, was or- 
ganized in June, Have good 
place for meeting, and about to pur- 
chase furniture and organ. Have a 
storeroom and sales have amounted 
to about $2300. Have literary pro- 
grams, with discussions. Have had 
two entertainments for benefit of the 
treasury. Feel that they have now 
passed the experimental stage. 

Saddle River grange, No 144, of Ber- 
gen county was organized in March, 
1904, with 29 charter members; now 
has 106. Think the social feature of 
the grange alone to be worth many 
times what it costs. Co-operates in 
wholesale purchases. 

J. L. Butcher, master of Farming- 
dale grange, No 157, of Monmouth 


urling- 


county, which was organized about 
one year ago, says: “We have a 
bright Outloek for a strong grange in 
the near future. We are purchasing 
many articles, such as dairy feed, 
flour, groceries. coal, fertilizers, etc.’’ 

Ewing grange, No 73, of Mercer 
county, has 75 members. Purchases 
for the year of fertilizers, seed pota- 
toes, grass. seed “and groceries 
amount to $1423. i 

Mickleton grange, No 111, of Glou- 
cester county, reported in a thriving 
condition; present membership 279, 
added 26 during the year. Flora’s 
and children’s day observed, also 
Pomona’s and Ceres’; each had an 
evening devoted to their special work. 
Much commendation is due Worthy 
Lecturer Etta T. Carter. 








| Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





LIVE STOCK 
RED CHESTER WHITES—Choice 
rs booked from jingle ‘Com litters. w Pocket: 


rain; Single White L 
agatha rows fee ‘ange. My eaes 
SETH MEDON. ‘Dun F 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—S off 
ing. One bi cova, 100 cave, i, Duta Discus 
reasonable. 


Circulars az a 
jad'N L. “BRONSON, Dent 





Perfection 
wie’ and sows 
‘or prions. @. 8. 


EGISTERED PEL AME ORIMAS, 

ek, large and prolific. 
7 to 1% Ibs, for sale. 
HALL, Farmdale, 0. 


ORDERS BOOKED for pigs: first-class recorded 
P Rocks; cockerels; 
ee; fe grock’ a specialty. ‘SIDNEY PRAGUE: 








SAFE SHEEP DIP—“ 
Ph Didintectol” is sure death 


sca not 
sheep. W D. CARPENTER COMPANY, Syra- 





5 ABERDEEN. ANGUS. cattle, 4 chetee Sy! calves, 
eee. le as; t 
erage BROS. p iigh-grade females. 





HOLSTEIN BULL_calves, choice individuals, 
Aaggie Cornucopia bleed. G. FF. 
DEC. . So Montrose, 





tgs my me gg a ee ready. oe An 
ice. fancy, ty an igreed. H. 
ACKLEY, ceyvilie, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEY P1GS—Registered stock. Ex- 
So fze, % HUGH BRINTON, West 
r, 


STALLIONS—Freneh gnc 
pure bred, half b 
Henry, N 








Fens Percherons, 
G. R. CHASE, Post 








is re- | 





CHOICE OURVELAND BAYS, Imported parents 
nf nguerteg *oland-Chinas. SUMNER, Delays. 
ie, Ta, 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


"Ene 2 BLACKBERRY, hards- and sella, one 
of the ]-roo'! plants by mail, 2, 1% 
cents; 50, oti: io yp for larger quantities—and 
asparagus, fruit trees, small frvit_plants, etc, send 
for price list. CHAS BLAOK, Hightstown, N J. 


FOR SALE—Crimson Clover seed, $4.50 bushel. 
Red ~e seed = $8 and $8.50 bushel. Covpeas 
$2.75 to $3 el. Onion sets $2 and $2.50 
bushel. 308 a E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 

“SARATOGA—New strawberry, produc at one 
picking, at rate —— 5918 “quarts nin hight ot 

asi cro t 
TAM’ PALMER, hts NY. 


Rexford flats 
Laggan > PROOF potatoes. Yield 300 bus per 
ac! ¥ blight or bugs, double the yield of com- 
on niceties. $1 per bu,~second size 75 cents. 
IRA WATSON, Fredonia, N Y. 


SWEET CORN for fodder. We offer mixed sweet 
corn bag. of 2 buahe is large Fae vafietias on 
per Bags free. FORREST SE 
CO, Cortland, N - 

SEED POTATOES—Norotons, Jerrards, Early * 
ee. Quick Lunch, Cobblers, Sunlight, Gold 
Patios i ae Raleighs. ©. ‘W. BURNEIT, 


PR yg he am est, pow on old ports at 
SLAYMAKER @ SON, Dover Det, te frees 
COWS PAS —Nerthers 
peas will seed 
ULL PAL MS, Seto 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS -Senater Dunlap ryt 
stock at 1000. \ 
Bick Waverly, NY pats: Sites 


tae ee of ee sweet corn, a nice 
‘or. Bags f 
Keller, E Toledo, 0. ell - Fea 


MEDIUM, MAMMOTH, alsike and timothy 
seeds for ale, Write WALTER TRUMPLER, 
GREGG RASPBERRY—Good, 
100, E. L. ALBERTSON, Hose, 8 PO ® 


DAHLIAS—2) kinds $1. 
Taunton, Mass. , 























wo. New Era cow 
da. | $2.50 per bushel. 

















Catalog. H. BURT, 





to, y co ea wheat ads pi 
= J. ha BUCHANAN, 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 























FARMERS? 


EGGS AND POULTRY 




















POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 
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REAL ESTATE MARKET 


ARMS—M' healthy nga. Good markets. 
HEART EVANS, Guineys, Va. Real estate and 
patent claims. 



























































































































































ay one’ SS a Sala soy Gs b+ r ek ire Ww "see and wy - rots toms | 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly : . , Write G. R. #33, Glen- ngne better BED © IO pies, 3, mt Ca 
view, Delevan, Wis. Y. ’ 
HBRED PQULTRT—Dest. varie- 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one tien cca ne’ ee Bo ‘at SEND FOR FREE CATALOG, tells how to BRN aBu bak ¢ Mazirt. F.2 
tn American icalturist ‘At a cont of caly | mi” Guaxe: raise for pleasure and profit. Fowls and catalog free bog 
Five a Ww you can advertise egEs oe varieties. 
he 8} re My 4 = - - a | £8 Be and gues MINSHALL, Box ak = han 
counted * part of UFF ROCKS, extra golden buff, 
the Peach initial layers. a Goeiad eee nomen i. VRaNng TURNER, te, ae Md. 
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shire swine. GEORGE I. EK, Rome, N Y. 





BARRED ROCKS, Rhode Island Reds. Fine 
Stock, carefully mated, eggs hatching. Write 
Prices. IF. H. WELLS, Deer Park, N Y. 
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FOR SALE, Lot 15, 66x20 ft, cormer Market and 

North om, with board Ils, best lo- 

cation in city, 8-roomed . all modern 

ts, 4 blocks from court house, two 

_— from auditorium, two blocks from McKinley 
T. W. NIGHMAN, Canton, 0. 
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AGENTS WANTED 

AGENTS WANTED to sell 

— stool with pail helder. Simple, practicy 

seller, Territéry for sale. EAMILTON 
ILKING STOOL COMPANY, Newport, Vt. 


Hamilton's patent 





automatic gold eeming eurt 
ogpertunny 


AGENTS—Sell 
hustler- 
Cc ‘RAN’ ‘COMB cu, 


Money-making 
pt 7, 








| 
N Front S St, Philadelphia, 
Only 6 miles 


trom ity’ ot rE dh ag farm. ee 
dbs 


"iarge ies —— house with 
broadens orse, 2 cows RO 
BRIGGS & KOONZ, 

No 13, Ballston . . 


FOR SALE—Farm of 136 acres in a good, fertile 
buildi 225,00 feet of hard- 




















ition; new ings, 
timber and two coal veins. For description, 
and the owner, 8. 
. Da Bois, Pa. 
164-ACRE FARM FOR E—One mile from 
° ; good soil, large buildings, newly 
i 
: 
| yd Baye A NE BROS. 
ee [pee SELLING | FARMS, residen- 
Catal aa, tres to Si 
seh glia Pes WHTL, oy hse 
FRUIT FARM, Greenwood, Del, 8 2, 175 ap- 
tnd 3 ae trees, 7 a berries. ern oomme 
barn, Sodun a s. x30. Price 
1GGS & KOONZ, No 3B, Ballston Spa, N 
te farm 
Nee PN 8 
Coun’ Md. 
rtment ‘= 
OPP CO, 


FOR tp weatorn up, nA Pie! a 


Yas Ave, 








30 Cent Adv] Sold $25,000 Prop- 
erty For Cash 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I have neglected 
from time to time to inform you of 
one of my largest real estate sales I 
have made; it is due you and I feel 
that you will be interested to hear 
of a success in which the American 
Agriculturist has been the most im- 
portant factor. I sold recently the 
famous “Woodland Mansion” prop- 
erty, originally a part of Mount Ver- 
non, the home of George Washington 
in Virginia, The price paid was 
$25,000 cash, and the sale’ came direct 
from a. 30-cent advertisement in th» 
real estate column of the American 
Agriculturist. The purchaser was a 

Miss ———— of Princeton, N J. I wish 
to report that Western and Northern 
farmers are coming thick and fa«* 
into the Southern zone; the land, the 
adorable climate and markets are 
ideal.—[Grant Parish, Washington, 
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* THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE LE PRICES OF main, 


STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
































Ceah or Wheat Oren Oats 
Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Chi Pe 82 45 42 42 30 
New York | .84 83 1-21 56 | SL | 48 | 35 
Boston ...| — = 57 538 52 37 
.Toledo. .| .78 | .85-| 47 | 44 | 43 | .32 
Louis |: :77 | 92 | 44 |.411-2). 42 | .30 
‘is | 79 | .79 | 40 | 40 | » 28 

Dred | 664 28 kde we KS 
At Chicago, wheat has shown a 


fair degree of steadiness, recovering 
feebly from fractional declines which, 
at one time, were sufficient to place 
the market at the lowest level of the 
crop. Sentiment has been divided, 
belief widespread that winter wheat, 
now in the ground, is in generally 
excellent condition (see American Ag- 
riculturist’s special report in another 
column), and at the same ttinie, 
some expressed fears that insect pests 
in the southwest are proving a men- 
ace. May wheat went off to 74%c, 
subsequently rebounding a cent, with 
July under 77e and back to 77%4c. 

A healthy trade may be noted in 
corn, consumption continuing large at 
western: feed lots, and demand for 
shipment to the east liberal. May 
corn 45% @46c p bu. No 2 corn in 
store was quotable at 4444@45c. 

Oats seeding is under way, and the 
attention of traders is now directed 
toward the new crop. The market has 
shown considerable animation, and at 
times sharp advances under specula- 
tive buying. May was pushed up at 
one time to 42%c p bu, subsequently 
reacting. Standard oats in _ store 
41@4114E p ba white and clipped 42 
@48 ec fo b. 

Rye was steady without notable 
feature, receipts small and so with 
the demand. No 2 in store nominally 
66c p bu, carlots on track 68@70c, 
futures -inactive. 

A moderate — reaction from _ high 


. barley prices left the market quiet, 


with top quotations around 68@70c 
p bu for choice malting grades; oth- 
ers usual discount. Offerings were 


not large, and with firmness in oats 


all-feed grades of barley as well as 
malting «were readily salabie. 
Timothy seed in fair demand now 
that spring is at hand, tone steady, 
contract prime close to 4%c p Ib; 
clover 14% @l5c, hungarian and the 
millets 1@1c. 
At New York, exporters say there is 
J od demand for macaroni wheat, 
this cereal is offered with fair 
freedom from the west. No 2 red 
wheat is comparatively scarce here 


_and it is claimed that mills in the mid- 


dle west are paying relatively more 
than is given at the seaboard. No 2 
red -wheat is commanding S4c p bu, 
macaroni 81@S82c, No 2 corn 56c in el- 
evators, wheat 55c f o b, corn meal 
$1.10@1.30 p bag. Chops 22 p ton, 
hominy 2.90@3.10 p bbl, mixed oats 
42c p bu, white clipped ‘oats 48@53c, 
malting barley firm at 85c, malt 85 
@%95e. : 


* 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 








‘ At Chicago, receipts of cattle proved. 
somewhat larger than anticipated and 
more or less weakness in prices en- 
sued. Buyers continue to complain at 
the relative scarcity of better grades 
of feed steers. Choice steers sell $6.25 
6.90 p 100 Ibs, fair to good corn fed 
525@6. distillery steers 4.75@5.75. 
Market for fat cows somewhat un- 
even, the better grades of stock mov- 
ing at $4.40@4: 85, canners 1.25@2.25, 
heifers 4.50@5. 40, stock ‘cows and 
heifers 2.50@3.50, febding bulls 3.75@ 


4.50, stock steers 3.25@4.50, feeders 
4. 25@5. 25, veal calves 6.50@7.25, 


heavy calves 3.50@4.50. 

The recent decline in the hog mar- 
ket was not regained. Supplies fairly 
generous at all markets and despite 
energetic efforts of sellers to bring 
about a reaction the market showed 
continued weakness. Quotations of 
late have been at the lowest notch in 
two or three months. Desirable grades 
of butcher, lard and bacon hogs sold 
around $6.40@6.55 p 100 lbs 

The" keen edge to the sheep market 
previously noted in these columns 
wore away to some extent. Similar 


‘ally steady. 


“Baldwins 2.50@3.75, 


“conditions prevail in the lamb trade. 
Prime lambs quotable at $7.50@8 p 
100 Ibs, shorn stock. more in Sridenae 


realizin 6.25@6.85, feeding lambs 
6.75@7.65, wethers 5,50@6.25. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Apples 
At Chicago, trade in fair shape. Re- 
ceipts not heavy and prices gener- 
Baldwins realize $3@ 
3.50 p bbl, Greenings 2.75@3.50, Spys 
3@3.7 15, Kings 8.50@4.25, Russets 3@ 
3.75, Beh®Davis 2.50@3, Jonathans 3.50 
@4, Pippins 3@3.50. 
Apples 


The apple trade this season has on 
the whole been fairly good. Orchard- 
ists who had good fruit and handled 
carefully, stored and packed it right 
are well satisfied with returns. Some 
of course complain, but that has al- 
ways been the case and I fear it al- 
ways will be.—[R. W. Starr, Nova 
Scotia. 

It is reported from N Y that the 
market for second-hand flour bbls 
has hardened during recent weeks. 
Prices*have advanced to 28c and some 
dealers are talking moderate supplies. 

Exports of apples from the U 8 and 
Canada for the week ending Mar 16 
aggregated 50,000 bbls. The same pe- 
riod last year shipments footed up 
only 20,000 bbls. The foreign move- 
ment of apples this season is now run- 
ning ahead of 1905-6, the total to date 


amounting to 2,204,000 bbls against 
2,135,000 bbls the same period last 
year. 

_. At New York, market strong and 
active. Exporters have been buying 
freely and this has been a buoyant 
factor. Jonathans $3@5 p bbl, Ganos 
38@4, Kings do, Spitz 3@4.25, Spys do, 


Ben Davis 2.25@ 
3.50, Greenings 2.50@4 
Beans 


At New York, just a moderate ex- 


port trade in red kidneys. Other va- 
rieties qufiet sale and about steady 
with the exception of limas, which 
show strength. Marrow beans bring 
$2.10@2.15 p bu, mediums and. pea 
beans 1.50, red kidneys 2.25@2.30, 
whité” kidmeys 2.90, black 2, yellow 


eyes 1.85@1.90, limas 3@38.20. 
Dressed Meats 


At New. York, calves now offered 
freely and market in prime condi- 
tion. Best veals demand 13@13\4c p 
lb, fair to good 10@12c. Pork is 
slow sale at 94210. Hothouse lambs 
in request selling at $8@10 ea. 

Pried Fruits 

At New York, further weakness 
noted in the market for evap apples. 
Prime stock quotable around 614%4@7c 
p lb, sun-dried 6@6%c, chops $2@ 
2.25 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.25@ 
1.50. Cherries 18@19e¢ p Ib,  rasp- 
berries 830@382c, blackberries 13@15c. 

An outline of possibilities in de- 
veloping the demand for evaporated 
apples will be found on Page 376. 


Eggs 
At New York, buying is of liberal 
volume. Choise toca! eggs _ sell 


around 20@23c p doz, western firsts 
18@19c, fresh gatheted southerns 17 
@18%c, dirties 16@17c, checks 15@ 
l6c, duck eggs £5740c, goose eggs 
90c@$1 

. Fresh Fruits 

At New York, the keen edge of the 
cranberry market has dulled to some 
extent. Quotations for select fruit 
range $6.50@8.50 p bbl. Strawberries 
in good request at 40@60c p qt. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, the situation contin- 
ues to lean in favor of sellers, all 
grades of hay sharing in the better- 
ment. Best timothy $24 p ton, clover 
mixed 20@21, clover 16@17.50. Ship- 
ping hay do, packing 11@12, long rye 
straw 30@82, oat and wheat 10@12. 

The range of prices for the best 
grades of hay at Atlantic markets is 
$15@17 p ton. This may be com- 
pared with 9.50@11 a year ago. 

At Boston, some increase in re- 
ceipts. Choice timothy sells around 
$22 p ion or a shade better. Stock 
af 16@17.50, long rye straw 10@ 
13.50. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, market has riujed 

very quiet. Offerings from ithe west 


have been comparatively light; prices 


THE{LATEST MARKETS’ 


Dae ae as 


well maintained. Spring bran sells 
for 24.50 p les. middlirgs 23@ 
25, red dog 26@26. 


Those im close. touch with the 
southwest Tex onion situation say 
that it is not safe to count on more 
than 600 cars out of the Laredo dis- 
trict this year. Early shipments have 
already -been made. Growers depre- 
cate various flashy newspaper arti- 
cles that have gone forth lately re- 
garding the Tex onion industry, and 
claim that profits are largely exag- 
gerated. Conservative producers fig- 
ure if they can realize net profits of 
50 to 75c p 100 lbs they will do well. 

Receipts of onions-at N Y since Jan 
1 foot up 173,000 pkgs, against 154,000 
the same period last year: 

At New York, there is more or less 
irregularity in quality of old “onions 
coming to market... A good demand is 
noted for the better grades, while com- 
mon stock is hardly steady. Eastern 
reds bring $2.50@3.25 p bbl, yellows 
2.50@3.50, state and western whites 
1.25@2 p cra, NC new onions 1.50@ 
2.25, spaliets 2.50@3.25 p 100 bchs, 
leeks 3@4.25, 

Poultry 


At New York, limited offerings of 
fowls carried prices to an extremely 
high level. Many dealers last week 
were fearful that increased supplies 
would result in a break. Fowls have 
been particularly scarce, both dressed 
and live. General quotations are: 
Fowls 17c p Ib lw, young roosters 
12c, old roosters 10c, turkeys 13c, 
ducks 1l7c, geese 10@12c, guinea 
fowls 60@65c p. Ib, ” pigeons B0c. 
Dressed fowls 13@1d5c p 1b, roasting 
chickens 16@18c, milk fed westerns 
18@25c, squabs $2@5 p doz. 


25e, 
Potatoes 


At New York, supplies continue 
generous. Some stock is coming from 
Me by schooners. Market is having 


all it ean do to hold its own. Long 
Islands sell at’ $1.75@2 p bbl, Me 
tubers 1.75@1.85 p bag, state and 


westerns 1.50@1.65 p 180 Ibs, south- 
ern potatoes, late crop, -2.50@3.75 p 
bbl, Bermudas 5@7.- 


Vegetables 
Advices from chief tomato produc- 


ity has been noted the past few weeks 
in. contracting "O07 tomato acreage. 
Prices generally around $8.50@9 p 
ton, varying according to local condi- 
tions. This range is higher than a 
year ago, yet packers seem glad to se- 
cure acreage at the higher level. 

At New_York, sweet potatoes $3@4 
p bbl, asparagus $4@S8 p doz bchs, 
anise ‘$4 p bbl, beets $3, carrots do, 
Danish eabbage $20 p ton, red cabbage 
$20@30. Celery $3 p case, chicory $4 
p bbl, cauliflower $4 p bx, eggplants 
$3, escarol $3@5 p bbl, kale $1. Ze 
kohl-rabi $4 p 100 bchs. Okra $4 Hy 
carrier, peppers $2.50, parsnips 
2.50 p bbl, parsley $2.50@3, peas 
5 p bskt, string beans $3@5, 3 4G 
$2@2.50. Spinach $2 p bbl, new tur- 
nips $2@8. Hothouse beet greens 
$1.25 p bu, cukes $1@1.25 p doz, cress 
$2@2.50 p 100 behs, lettuce 50@75¢ 
doz, mushrooms 40@ 50c p lb, mint Pris 
@50 p doz behs, radishes $3@4 » 100 
behs, rhubarb $5@6, tomatoes 20@25¢e 


p Ib. 
Wool 


The general position of the wool 
market is strong. Seaboard markets 
quote O, Pa and N Y unwashed \% to 
% blood wool 38@34%c p Ib, bucks 
15@17c. Combing mohair 30@832c. 





OHTO—At Columbus, wheat 73c p 
bu, corn 45@48e, oats 40c, rye 60c, 
pron $20 p ton, middlings 18, timothy 

hay 17@18, cmy tub butter 32c p lb, 
prints 33c, dairy 18@22c, eggs 16¢ p 
doz, cheese 15c p lb, fowls Ile, chick- 
ens llc, turkeys 16c, ducks 12c, geese 
lic, potatoes 40@42c p bu, onions 1.25, 
cabage 15 p ton, turnips 40c p bu, ap- 
ples 2.25@4 p bbl, cranberries 5@6. 

At Cleveland, emy tub butter 3le p 
lb, prints 32c,. dairy 20c, cheese lic, 
fresh eggs 18c p doz, live chickens l4c 
p lb, apples $3. 50@3.75 p bbl, straw- 
berries 30@35c p qt, potatoes 40c p.bu, 
mushrooms 60c 'p Ib, onions 2 00, 
tomatoes 3@4\p cra, celery 2@3, let- 
tuce 11@12c p lb, rhubarb 0c p doz 
behs, -aspara — 6@8 p bx, wheat 68e 
p bu, corn 4 oats 47c, middlings 22 
p ton, bran 21, timothy hay ad ee 
cloverseed 8@9, wool 27@28e p 1 





ing dists of Md say that much activ- 





Why Not Buy at Wholesale Prices?]} 
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We Sell | Reliable Goods Only 
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WHITE, VAN GLAHN CoO. 


6 Chatham Square, Established 1516. New York City 
The Oldest Mail Order House in America. 











EGGS $ $ ‘ 


It means money every time the hens 
cackle nowadays. They will cacklé 
oftener and lay more eggs if fed 


Crescent 
Poultry Regulator- 


The best tonic and egg producer for 
fowls of all kinds. Agents wanted to 
sell it, also Crescent Stock food, 


CHARLES BUCHAN 
STANLEY N.Y, 
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VALUABLE BOOK—FREE 
eon ee our Hi-Grade Brand of Pure 
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nothing’ aod insect 
Morris Herrmann & Co., 62 William Street, New York City 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


ae 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
The Butter Situation 


New York Boston Chicago 
"OT... 31 31 23 
06... 27% 2. 26 
05... 28@28% 28 @ 2814 27 


At QOhicago, arrivals of late have 
fallen off a trifle. This gave the mar- 
ket a Gegree of firmness. Bxtra c 
A Yee p ib, renovated 240, dairy < 

27¢, packing 19@20c, roll do. 

At New York, some butter that was 
exported early in the season is being 
reshipped to this country. The gen- 
eral market here is well maintained, 
with choice cmy fetching Sic p Ib, 
dairy 2@30c. 

At Boston, merkct rules firm witi 
western cmy realizing B80@3%1 p tb 
Supplies nut heavy 

The Cheese Markets 


‘At Chi , dealers are looking for 
the early advent of new cheese. Prices 
generally well sustained. Twins 15%c 
p. Ib, Daisies 15% @16c, Young Amer- 
icas 16@16 %c. 

At New York, the home trade is 
taking the better grades of cheesé 
freely and exporters are picking up 
considerable quantities of indifferent 


stock. Best f c cheese realizes 15@ 
W%ec p 
At Beston, the s:tuation continu. 


streng, York state cheddars and twins 
realizing 15¢e p tb 


2 in 


Additional Data on Peach Prospects 


The middie of March brought with 
it careful examination of peach trees 
in eastefn Nebraska, and Prof Emer- 
soh, horticulturist at the experiment 
station, found that in cases of varieties 
like the Elberta the fruit buds are 
seriously injured. In case of varieties 
generally planted from such as Rus- 
sell; Hale’s Barly and Triumph, about 
half the buds are alive. Prof Emer- 
son adds; “When it is remembered 
that more than half of the fruit buds 
can be killed and still leave an abun- 
dance for a heavy crop, it will be seen 
that the prospects are very favorable 
at Lincoln. I have information from 
three practical fruit growers, one of 
them a peach specialist, which agrees 
with my own observations.” 

Upon return from a trip embracing 
several counties in the peach section 
of his state, Dir W. G. Vincenhelier of 
the Arkansas agricultural experiment 
station, s&ys: “In what we term be~ 
low the mountains or outside of the 
Ogark range the prospect is for a very 
full peach crop. If no-disaster over- 
takes the buds they will have to be 
thinned greatly. In. the mountain 
sections, Bilbertas will be probably 
50% of a-crop; other varieties promise 
full yield. Apple prospects foy a fine 
crop.” 

Accorging to Horticulturist U. P. 
Hedrick‘of the New York agricultural 
experiment station at Geneva, N Y, 
peaches in that immediate section are 
badly injured. He says that reports 
from other partsof the state are in 
the main discouraging. 


Heavy Movement of Eggs 


Full receipts of eggs at practically 
all the big markets are resulting in a 
fairly low range of prices. The stor- 
age season is now opening and indi- 
cations point to heavy operations, Al- 
though buyers seem willing to ‘pro- 
ceed aggressively the volume of re- 
ceipts so far has proved sufficient to 
weigh-down the market. Firsts are 
selling around ifc p doz at Chicago, 
about the same as a year ago. This 
grade specifies.eggs reasonably clean 
above grade average size, 70% of 
which must be fresh, reasonably full, 











strong sweet eggs from Feb 15 to 
May 45. The remainder may be de- 
fective in strength and fullness but 


must be sweet. The average loss shall 
not exceed 2 doz p case. Dirties are 
Salable in Chicago around i4c p doz, 
goose eggs are in better supply and 
realize , duck eggs 25@ 

At New York, recent sales of west- 
ern firsts hxuve been noted in the 
neighborhood of 18@19c p doz, west- 


ae Jack eggs 32@36c, goose eggs 80 
@ . Mustrating the heavy move- 
ment of eggs so far this season it 
can be stated that receipts at N ¥ 
since Jan 1 aggregate 775,000 cases 
against 694,000 the same period last 
year. 


Wheat Promising in the Southwest 


During the second week of March 
many complaints appeared in the 





._commercial columns of the daily press 


regarding damage to wheat in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Kansas, from what 
was popularly called the green bug. 
Following its custom of furnishing 
prompt and reliable crop information 
for the bénefit of its readers, Ameri- 
can Agriculiturist detailed an editorial 
representative to visit the districts af- 
fected and to report facts as found. 
He spent ten days examining wheat 
eonditions In the principal growing 
districts of the southwest and the re- 
sults~of his observations are summa- 
rized in the following statem#é@nt : 

The green bug, so called, is the or- 
dinary wheat aphis, which is present 
every year and which increases with 
such enormous rapidity that it would 
be a very serious problem in wheat 
growing, were it not for the fact. that 
its natural enemies increase with still 
greater capidity and hold it in check. 

WHEAT APHIS- NOT . SERIOUS 

This year in northern Texas the 
aphis appeared early in unusual num- 
bers,.so that the crop was very mate- 
rially damaged in a number of coun- 
tles. Southern Oklahoma also was 
visited by the peSt to a greater extent 
than for a number of years. The 
counties, however, In which It was 
found most severe are. counties in 
which the wheat acreage is Compara- 
tively small, and while the local dam- 
age is considerable the aggregate 
damage is small; in comparison with 
the total wheat area of the territory. 


In a general way the wheat pros- 
pect in Oklahoma and Kansas is of 
the best. The stand is practically per- 
fect, the color unusually good and the 
period of spring growth is, marked 
by ample moisture for all present 
needs, # 

The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange price 
remains 3%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
Because, of the increased demand, the 
dealers did not call a special meeting, 





and some believe it is probable that 
they would not reduce the price at the 
regular monthly meeting the middle 
of this,week. 





The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for ‘the week ending March 


were: 
Milk bee | 

| ee Pe See 
Susquehanna ....... s+» 14,706 at: 
West Shore ...........+.17,968 563 
Lackawanna ....6....65 41,500. 1,300 
NYC jens haul) renee 41,300 2,150 
N ¥ C (Harlem) ....... 1,300 225 
ar Se 35,555 2,407 
Lehigh Valley ....... . «22,470 684 
Homer Ramsdell Line ... 2,500 7% 
New Haven ............ 7,800 -- 
Other sources ....... nie 450 
TORRE wesieiwewssccven 239,585 9,807 





Tennesse Tobacco Notes 

CLARKSVILLE — Receipts last week 
were 458 hhds, sales on the open mar- 
ket ‘70 RKhhds. Market strong on all 
grades. Receipts of case tobacco have 
been good, and the case market very 
active at high prices under the strong 
competition between the three large 
monopolies and the board of inde- 
pendent buyers. We have had a week 
of sunny as weather, the mer- 
cury rising to 88 degrees, and vege- 
tation is nee fast. Fruit trees 
all in bloom lanters have every en- 
courageéement from the ruling prices to 
prepare for a full crop, but the scar- 
city of farm labor forbids.—({M. H. 


“Clark & Bro, 
Pony poe grr diab wheat raed 4 se eorn 
mid- 
oy tinsaths gh sy 19.50, 
emy = ta nage. 81 
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100%‘ on Your Money 
Every Year 
For Twenty Years 


This is the marvelously good investment that more 
than 800,000 users have actually found the De Laval 
Cream Separator to be. 

With the average number of cows a De Laval 
machirie saves and earns its whole cost the first year, 
which it continues to do yearly for its established life of 
fully twenty years more to come, 

There surely isn’t another such investment, either 


on the farm or off it,-open 


Separate. Why delay making it? 


As for the first cost, 


there is a fair discount for it, but if you have not any, 
reputable buyer may secure a De Laval machine. on 


such liberal terms that’ the 


cost, for it will earn its cost and more while you are 


baying for it. 


Send at once for catalogue and full particulars. 


to anyane having cream to 


if you have the ready cash 


machine is actually free of 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranoorrn & Cana Sta 
CHICAGO 
12:8 .& 1218 Puen Br. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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General Offices: 
74 OortLanot Srheer, ** ‘Sinweca 


YORK. 
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bo. __, 
Sea Green and Purple | 


Roofing Slate 


are nature's own “produet— not manh- 

made. Quarried from solid rock 200 feet 

below the earth’s surface—split into con- 

venient form for laying and then in its 

natural state, ready for the roof without 
rther process of manufacturing. 


Solid Rock Can’t Wear Out 


it can’t burn, rust, warp, crack, tear or 
decay.- That's why Sea Green and Pur 
oa Slate makes perfect roots. 
oofs that last forever and don’t require 
frequent paintings and attention. 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


outlast any building—give perfect 
reduce insurance rates—aflord 
cistern water. Suitable for all 
ngs, new or old, Why not settle 
Greessad tenets Micke Book's Sea 
and Slate Roofs will do 
this. Cost—only a triffe more than short- 
lived roofing. Write at once for our free 


book, “ROOFS.” It’s all about roofings 
and will save money. At the same 
time please s the name of your 
local roofer. 


American Sea Green Slate Co., 
Box 12, Granville, N. Y. 
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@35c p at, lettuce 11@i2c ib. . 


Sed OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 
Page. 





AN ENGINE THAT WORKS 
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Nugget’s Church 
By Frank ,H. Sweet. 
PART I 


HEY were coming down the 
mountains from the _ sluice- 
head, little Nugget. and her 
father, Thane Meadows; the 
one a frail child hindered by 

@ withered foot, and bearing upon 
her thin neck a head seemingly too 
latge, but as golden as a buttercup; 
the other a tall, heavy-framed, broad- 
breasted miner, with blue eyes, tan- 
gled yellow hair, and a beard that 
covered his chest. like’ a russet mat. 

The miner smiled down, into the 
eyes of the child with a fond look. 
Her thin little fingers. were clasped 
about one of his big grimy ones, as 
she half swung and half-ran bebide 


hirn. : 

“Oh, Papa Thane,” she cried, stop- 
ying and pointing toward the west, 
“ain’t the sunset nice tonight?’ 

Back of them, and on the right and 
left, the mountains of thé California 
coast rangeerose against a pink-gray 
skye The whole gorgeous landscape, 

* soft and sea-like- with redwood for- 
ests, dropped downward in long, sink- 
ing waves, until, sixty miles away it 
smoothed out into dim, glimmering 
wastes of ocean. ‘ 

_ “Yes, Nugget,’”’ said the man, with 

a deep breath, “God don’t often hang 
out pictures like that for man to look 
at.” 
“He hangs that on the outside of 
fieaven so we can see what it is like 
on the inside, don’t he, Papa Thane?” 

The man’s lips twitched slightly in 
his beard, but he said nothing. 

“Tf men was. better, Papa Thane, 
would He hang more pictures out, 
and nicer ones?” she asked. 

“T reckon not, Nugget,’’ he said; 
“but if men was better I have an idee 
they’d see ‘em oftener.” 


They went on a little farther in si- 


then the child’s voice came 
‘Why ain’t men better, Papa 
Thane?” 4 

'“Oh, I guess it’s because almost 

everything’s wrong, Nugget.” 

“But you are rood, anyway, ain't 
you,. Papa Thane?” ‘ 

“Not so very, Nugget,’’ he said, un- 
steadily. 
afraid I’d.be purty bad.” 

The child searched his face a mo- 
ment with wondering.eye. “How do 
I help you, Papa Thane?” The man 
reached down, swung her upon h's 
big arm, and held Wer against his 
breast. ~ 7 

“It's Acause you’re good, and I like 
you s0, Nugget,’’ he said huskily. 
“You're all I've got, and I like you 
so.” 

They came to a point where the 
trail dropped sharply o 
gulch, out through which Med river 
pours noisily from the inner range, 
and in a few moments reached a little 
cabin near the bottom. It was rude 
enough, a sort of human’ swallows’ 
nest plastered in against the moun- 
tain, jbut with a clean, inviting air. 
At one side a small spring leaped out 
.of the bank, and slipping down upon 
the floor of the valley, buried its wa- 
ters in a tiny garden. 

Over the entrance to the little 
structure, whose whole front was a 
flaming tangle of California creeper, 
the prongs of a red deer’s horns pro- 
truded, and just inside the doorway 
lay a decrepit old mastiff, who, at the 
approach of footsteps, thumped the 
floor. with his tail in hearty welcome. 

“Well, we're back, Buck,” said 
Meadows. “I see you took good care 
of things.” He swung the child down 
lightly upon’ the step, and she em- 
braced the old dog affectionately. 

The man turned about and looked 
up the gulch. The wild beauty of 
the picture did not attract him. He 
was looking above it all, where, away 
along the heights,'a ring of pines 
stood around a cup-like dent in the 
mountain-side. He could see, in fan- 
cy, the spring-fed lake which lay so 
brown and quiet there, and hear its 
waters hissing down through the 
iron mains to a huge red gap in the 
eanon’s side below, and his brow drew 
itself into an angry knot. 

“It’s mine, if the law did give it to 
he thought. “If I had that 
with what I have now, well, 

st and I and’ Buck wouldn’t be 
many years longer in these diggin’s. 
One thing he -won’t forget’ soon, 
though, I reckon, an’ that’s the blow 
I give him last summer up there by 
the pond: But I hadn’t ought to let 
him go as I did,” he thought. “He 


lence, 


“Tf it wasn’t for you I’m. 


into a vast- 


EVENINGS | ‘AT ¢ 


took .the law, and, well, if I had him 
there again with ‘my fingers around 
his lyin’ throat, I'd—why, Nugget,” 
he@burst out suddenly, looking at the 
little gir). 

“Don't, Papa Thane, don’t!’ she 
said. “You’re thinking of Dack Bur- 
ton again. Your faqe looked just 
hard, like a rough bowlder. Don’t, 
Papa Thane!”’ 

The man took the child upon his 
knees and clasped her to him, while 
she took his tawny head upon her 
little chest and smoothed and kissed 
it. The soft and loving touch of the 
child’s -hands upon his head eased 
him of.his dark humor like magic. 
That night when Nugget slept; or 
he thought she slept, he came out 
with is pipe and sat down-on the 
threshold. Noises from the - big 
plank saloon among the trees across 
the river’ camé faintly to him, 
and: he could see, in fancy, the grolips 
of. ragged miners @bout the tables, 
gambling for one arrother’s ‘dust,’ 
or drinking at the bar. 

“We are all a pack of_ fools and 
thieves,” hé- muttered, and sat a long 
time, with the fire fallen dead in his 
pipe, thinking of ‘his. plans and. de- 
feats, the wrongs others had done 
him, his attempts at retaliation and 
his gradual merging from a careful, 
scrupulous youth into a -manhocd 
hard and embittered with strife and 
believing in the sheer necessity of 
violent deeds. : 

“Papa Thane!’’ came a little voice 
from within. The man laid down his 
pipe and entéred the cabin. Buck 
thumped the floor with -his tail where 
he lay by Nugget’s bed in her tiny 
room, and the childs’ eyes were wide 
open. The man sat down on the bed 
and took her hand. 

“What is it, little he 
asked. 

“When we was coming down the 
mountain you said I hélped you to be 
good, and that other. men would be 
happier if they was better; why can’t 
I help them, too, Papa Thane ?’’ 

“You do,” said the -father fondly. 
“You help us all, Nugget, just as the 
sight of something good and purty 
helps the worst of men. Maybe you 
don’t» help others so much as you do 
me, but little darter, there’s scurcely 
a man-.in the gulch nor on these 
mountain sides but what’d let his 


darter?” 


Tight hand pe cut off afore. he’d see 


a hair of your head harmed, ‘cept, 
maybe, Dack Burton.” 

A light rose in the child’s face as 
he began speaking, but it _died away 
with his closing words. ‘He'll like 
me, too, sometime, won't he, Papa 
Thane? He'll like us both if we're 
good?” she queried. 

The man tapped the floor with his 
heavy foot, and looked gloomily at 
P P CO GAL TWO 
the. wall. The child stroked his hand 
a moment in silence. ‘‘Papa Thane,” 
she broke out presently, “if I had a 
gold mine I'd build a church, like 
the one that used to be down at Nel- 
son’s Bar, where mother and I lived 
before she died.” 

The father stared at her in amused 
astonishment. 

“T’d not have it aS big as that one 
was,”’ she went on, “but big enough 
so we could have Sunday-school, and 
read in the Testament and sing, and 





“WE COUNTED SIX, 


,again and entered. the cabin. 


HOME 


then maybe the men wouldn’t be so 
bad.” , 


“But who would do the preachin', 
little darter?” 3 

“Couldn’t you, Papa Thane, if you 
tried ?” 

The man broke into hoarse laugh- 
ter. The picture which rose in his 
mind convulsed him. The rough, 
violent, sometimes intemperate -and 
profane Thane Meadows preaching in 
a church! 

When his merry derision had_slack- 
ened a little, he saw a look- of pain 
and wonder in the child’s face that 
struck him into instant silence. 

“Papa Thane couldn’t preach, little 
blossom,” he said; “he’s -not good 
enough. -But if he could, he’d make 
a- little .ehurch. for ' her. Maybe he 
can some day.’’. 

The - child’s eyes. overfiowed ‘with 
sparkles, and she lay a little, looking 
at the bright vision her fancy painted; 
then turning. her -cheek against his 
hand, she fell asleep. 

The man rose carefully, touched his 
bearded. lips’ against -her cheek,”and 
passed #oftly- out to . the — threshold. 
After a time. he: suddenly got up 
The 
reflection of a good and pleasing pur- 
pose lighted his face. Pulling out a 
wooden pin which stopped an auger 
hole in the log wall he drew a sack 
of gold-dust from the hole, and light- 
ing a lantern . whispered. ,; loudly, 
“Buck! Buck!” Followed by the old 
dog, the man passed-out and down 
along the side of the gulch a little 
way and stopped. ‘Here’s .a good 
place,’ whispered the man; “it’s soft 
so. she can dig it out easy, ain’t it, 
Buck?” 

He tore the soft, soil apart with his 
strong fingers, sow a few dollars’ 
worth of the “dust* about in the 
rents, and covered it up with many a 
whispered exclamation of delight) The 
next morning, starting for the claim, 
which lay a few hundred yards up 
the river, he stopped near the point 
where he had secreted the gold and 
called the child from the cabin. 

“Little darter,” he said; as she came 
limping forward, with her blue eyes 
peering out inquiringly from . under 
her curls, “you see- that place in the 
bank, nigh the spring, where some- 
thin’ has been  scratchin’ up the 
ground? Well, I saw signs of pay- 
dirt there as I came by. You and 
Buck get’ some of the loosest dirt into 
the rocker there by the spring, aud 
wash it by the time I come home at 
noon. Maybe--you’ll find a mine, an’ 
then, you know, the church, Nugget!’ 

The child started toward the spot 
with a happy cry, and the father 
went onward, smiling, to his work. 

The trail, traveled only by men on 
foot and by pack-mules, which came 
up. out of the rugged redwood coun- 
try and wound away through the 
“diggings” into the mountains, passed 
just below the Meadows’ cab™m, and 
many. a jittle gift and cheery word 
were left with the gold-headed Nug- 
get by the rough mule-drivers and 
miners who stopped at the spring to 
drink. She was the only child in the 
gulch (there were no women) and 
her sweet face drew all that was de- 
cent and tender in the rough, home- 
less men toward her. 

Not an hour had passed after the 


BIG AND CREAM COLORED” 


burly Meadows had gone to his sluice 
box, ere a miner came by with his 
pick on his shoulder and a bunch of 
early violets for thre child.. She took 
the little mosegay from the miner’s 
hand with a iook that was pleasant to 
see. The man’s face was uneven of 
feature and leathery from exposure, 
but the light from the thild’s eyes 
made it for the time seem sunny*and 
wholesomé, ; ; 

“I pulled.’em for ye as I came 
down the crick, little un, to pay fer 
“my drink,” he said, turning to the 
spring. “Hello, Nuggy, what's this 
"ere you've got in your pap’s rock- 
er?” ’ ‘ 

““Tt’s pay-dirt,’ said the chil. 

The man shook. the rocker; scraped 
some: of the silt from its bottom into 
the palm of his hand and looked at 
it, .Then he gave a long,« low whis- 
tle. “Where. did this come from?” 
he .said, in a -gasping. whisper. 

“From the bartk.there.”. She point- 
ed with her’ bunch of flowers. 

The man licoked at her for a mo- 
ment with open mouth, then walked 
ever and began humming a‘tune to 
himself as he examined the ground 
with his pick. The child ayfd dog 
followed his movements with keenest 
interest. 

“No gravel,” he _ said 
breath; “no bed rock!” 


under his 
then alowd, 


“Did..yer pap tell ye to dig here, 
Nug?”’ 


“Yes, sir.’ 

“Then he salted. it; 
luck,’’ thought — the 
stared mistily at the child) “It'll 
bring him luck, too,” his- thoughts 
went on, “it’s nigh sartin to. If a 
man hides gold for a goqgd purpose, 
he’s purty sure to find il somewhere’s 
for an innocent lame child like her, 
else, and a sight more of it,”’ 

[To-~-ke concluded.] 


The Rabbits Truly Nest 
How Three Little Southern Girls 
Found Real Easter Eggs 
BY SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT 


he did 
man,.and he 


it for 





‘ONG time ago when.I was a 

little girl at Ingleside. 

Easter, oné year, came very 

late in April when the roses 

were blooming and the spi- 

rea bushes looked like fountains of 

graceful snow. We three girls had that 

morning round nests of bright colored 

eggs cuddled down in the blossoming 

pinks in the border, but it wasn’t any 

use in the world to try and make be- 

lieve that they were rabbits’ nests, be- 

cause the day before, we had peeped in 

at the pantry window, and had seen 

Aunt Rose dyeing those very eggs. 

We felt dreadfully because we had 

peeped, when they had told us to 

go away, and some way we _ § just 

eouldan’t enjoy- the eggs as always be- 
fore.” 


By and by we ate the prettiest, and 
then Bonny said it was @. wonder 
we hadn't found out long o, be- 
cause she had noticed that Easter 
eggs were always hard boiled, and 
we might have known that no rab- 
bits nor anything else could lay eggs 
that were already cooked. We felt 
very sad over the disappointment, but 
some way We couldn't make up our 
minds to tell anybody we had peeped. 
Several times that day mother -re- 
marked that she was afraid we were 
not feeling well, because she had 
never seen us so quiet. Not even our 
new, little Leghorn hats with the 
daisies and pink ribbons, nor the 
broad pink sashes that tied down our 
pretty little white frocks seemed to 
cheer us up, and I know. we all 
wished, a hundred times that we 
hadn’t peeped. , 

Late that afternoon we whistled to 
Joe, our dog, and he came running 
and wiggling after us as we went 
off to the woods -to talk it all over. 
We crossed the cane fields where we 
had seen the bird wedding, and where 
instead of dry gray blades there, were 
now straight brown furrows. all 
feathered out with the young green 
cane sprouts. We went on through the 
rough soil of the new ground field, 
and over to the woods where ‘the 
wild verbenas grow. Joe didn’t fol- 
low very well that afternoon, so we 
had been sitting for many hours, all 


[To Page 402] 












rise, 





Easter Eggs and Games 


BY E£. A. MATTHEWS 





The simplest eggs for Easter are 
hard-boiled and tinted in pretty col- 
ors. A little more elaborate ones have 
figures etched on the shell, or somv 
simple greeting in verse, done with nl- 
tric acid. When the egg is colored, this 


leaves the tracing white. Empty egg 


shells may be filled with small candies, 
or tiny presents, and gilt paper pasted 
over the opening. Another pian is 
to fill the eggs with maple cream, or 
molasses taffy, and after this hardens 
clip off the shells and coat the sweet 
egg with chocolate, or tinted fondant. 
These are very pretty when sprinkled 
with granulated sugar while they ars 
still moist. 


Egg shells may be cut into any de- ~ 


sign, if soaked in milk-warm water 
until pliable. Cut a large egg in halt, 
lengthwise, gild the outside, or trace 
pattern or greeting in gilt. Line with 
satin or velvet of a dainty hue, 
Then with just a touch of glue, fas- 
ten it on a tiny lacquered tray, or a 
bit of cardboard, and use as a jewsl 
or match holder. 

Sketch little faces with India ink 
on an egg shell, and finish off with 
tissue paper fool’s cap. Make arms 
of stiff paper and glue the shell to a 
penwiper of cloth and you will be 
surprised at the result. 

Pretty games can be played with 
the common, hard-boiled, colored 
eggs. First fill a large bread or bak- 
ing-pan with bran, sand, or sawdust, 
and set it on a small table. Around 
this table the children stand. EHach 
Player chooses a color and all her 
eggs must be alike. For instance, 
have the eggs dyed in red, blue, green, 
and so on, The object is to place 
the eggs upright in the pan so as to 
bring five in a row, touching each 
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Awake ! the hallowed day is here. 
The joyful strains of music clear 
Sound softly on the morning air, 7 
And Easter comes with holy prayer. < ee 
The timid dove that skyward flies, 
The flowers whose perfumes faintly 


All whisper love, in their sweet way 
For Him,who rose to heaven this day 


Within your leaves, Oh, violets fair, 
I find new life, and incense rare, 
Like as the morn that breaks today 
Respiendent o’er the castern way, 
My heart rejoices in tho light ; 
Rejoices in your blossoms bright. 
Both tell of Him, and His dear love, 
Who rose from earth to heaven above. 


other. 


and with a light wand or 
touches one of the eggs reciting at 


on the robbing 
principle. . 
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EASTER |THOUGHTS: * 
With Bird Lovers 


FEEDING OUR BIRDS 
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line of the opponent. The one who 


succeeds first in obtaining the five in a 


row, sings out: 
“Robin, raven, hawk and crow! 


Mine’s the first Five in the Row!” 


For another game place six eggs, 
one each of green, red, black, blue, 


white and gold, in a row in the pan 


of bran. One player is blindfolded 
stick, 


the same time: 

“Peggy, Patrick, Mike and Meg, 
See me toich my Easter egg! 
Green and red and black and blue, 
Count for six, five, four and .two; 
If I touch an egg of white 
A forfeit then will be your right. 
If I touch an egg of gold 
It is mime to have or hold.” 


Green counts for six, red for five, 


black for four, blue for two, and the 


gold egg is worth more than al! put 


together, for then the player wins the 


game, and the forfeit of an egg from 


each player. The white egg is a 


“hoodoo.” It not only has no value, 


but when touched, the player has to 
pay a.forfeit. Each player takes his 
turn to be blindfolded, and an account 
is kept of each one’s luck. When a 
total of twenty has been reached, the 
-game is won, even without the golden 
egg. Of coure the position of the 
egg is changed for each player. 





“Do you believe she is deaf enough 


for that to be safe?”—({Houston Post. 


Some men's generosity is based up- 
Peter 


ae Sa a 


The players take turns about 
putting down one at a time, trying to 
fill the row, and also to cut off the 


to pay Paul 


T have made it a point to throw out 
crumbs for the birds after cutti 
and the dregs from the coffee pot also, 
as we use a wheat substitute for gen- 
uine coffee. Several times the birds have 
~™ecome on the back porch, even remaining 
to pick the crumbs while I stood in the 
doorway. One day last winter our men 
had Shek s tied of logs to mill and 
waited to bring the lumber back. They 
‘were surprised while unloading the lum- 
ber to have one of these little birds fly 
suddenly on one of the boards, and tak- 
ing a grub in its mouth, fly away with 
its morsel. It was done so quickly they 
hardly realized it until the birds was 
gone.—[Mrs E. T. Belknap, N Y. 
ENCOURAGE BIRDS IN THE ORCHARD 
Much has been said and written about 
the utility of brids as insect destroyers, 
but nevertheless we, as farmers, are, I 
believe, quite ignorant of just what they 
destroy and how they do it. Take the 
little chickadee for instance, what 
us insects does he destroy? We 
have this bird with us the year round 
and he takes a great variety of food. In 
the winter about 50 per cent of his food 
consists of insects and about 20 per cent 


of the of insects. The remainder 
is food. The experiment sta- 
tion of the New Hampshire state college 


the five winter 
their food consisted 
of spiders and their but by far the 
largest element of their egg food was the 
of plant lice, more than 50 eggs be- 
eaten by one bird in one day. Thus 
a of ten chickadees would destroy 
at least a thousand per day, estimating 
only 100 apiece, or 100,000 during the 
winte Chickadees also consume in 
numbers, the eggs of the tent cat- 
and the fall canker worm. The 
larvae of several moths are also taken, 
including the common apple werm, the 
eodling moth. Prof E. D. Sanderson well 
hasizes the usefulness of the little 
Hesays: “If 55 insects were con- 
sumed da by each bird, as will be 
shown fo be the case, 385 would be con- 
sumed per day by a flock of seven, which 
is believed to be a fair average for each 
square mile. This would be about 137,- 
500 per year in each square mile.” If 
any one doubts these statements he has 
but to spend an hour or two in his or- 
chard watching the little Black “ya 
chickadee to be convinced.—[M. C. 
rett, N Y. 


found that duri 
months 5 per cent 
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The Home and Social Needs 
INSTITUTE ADDRESS BY MAY 
PARRAGHER 








The woman on the farm should be | 


capable of meeting emergencies. She 
should at least know what to do until 


a doctor comes in case of a sudden 
iliness, a bad wound, a broken bone, 
@ spasm or croup. 
Home is the father’s kingdom, the 
children’s paradise and the mother's 
* world. ~ A_pleasant home well lighted, 
full of good literature, games and 
music will be a safe retreat for the 
boys and girls. The mother should 
enter heartily into the evening’s 
amusements, she must be a good 
comrade as well as a good mother. 
The farmer’s wife needs exercise 
out of doors. Some get too much, 
more get too little, especially in the 
winter time. The farmer and his wife 
should belong to some organization 
outside of the church. Acquaintance 
with others helps them to out- 
grow criticism and prejudice. Neigh- 
borhood sociability should be pro- 
p mt | by old-fashioned hospitality. 
Simplicity in entertaining is desir- 
able. To hear new voices, see new 
faces act as a tonic to the mind. To 


work well we must occasionally play | 


“Doctor, f . well. To keep the spirits and mind | 
ting deaf.” ee a ee in healthful condition, diversion is 
“Tell her it’s because she is getting mecessary to everyone. 
old.” 2 - 





“Our best lessons are often learned 
when reveals us to ourselves. 
Should we not then make friends with 
our troubles, instead of angrily de- 
spising them?” 








were given you the 

strongest possible rea- 
sons why the STERLING 
“Has No Equal,” and want 
you to send for the 


STERLING> RANGE 
Booklet 


so that when the question 
of a new range comes up, 
you'll have before you all 
the facts and figures to 
prove this is the stove you 
should buy for lifetime sat- 
isfaction. It’sfree. Write 
to-day. 
SUL STOVE WORKS, 

1 Sterling Place, Rochester, N. Y. 
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_. [The stories which will be printed from 
time to time under this h are true ad- 
ventures which the authors have experi- 
enced in the course of ordinary duties 
and daily life. Truly we know not when 
we may be called upon for a display of 
courage and that quality sometimes des- 
ignated as:‘‘nerve’’ which is so much ad- 
mired in the adventurer1fee Bditor.) 


-A Boy’s Steady Nerve 


BY HELENA WOOD 


King Lear, the big Jersey bull, was 
the pride of Hillside farm. - His royal 
blood traced to prize winning sires and 
dams on the island_of Jersey and more 
than one blue rib ad he himself won 
m the show ring, On the whole it was 
not to be wondered at that the Dunham 
family were proud of him, for proud 
they certainly were. 

Gentle and easily managed, King was 
considered perfectly trustworthy. As a 
a safeguard against -possible ‘ danger, 
‘however, Mr Dunham had de-horned 
him, despite the rag of the chil- 
dren, who thought the dainty in-curving 
horns with their tips like polished ebony 
. particularly becoming and beautiful. 

The younger children were somewhat 
afraid: of the big Jersey, but Laverne, 
a sturdy youth df 14, aecustomed to 
daily association with the farm animals, 
scoffed at them for their timidity. How- 
ever, they kept away from that part of 
the barn where King was confined and 
in their egg hunts and straw frolica gave 
him a wide berth. 

As a little boy Laverne had been very 
fond of a gun. His mother declared that 
the first word she ever heard from his 
baby lips was “bang.” Certainly from 
the time he was old enough to manifest 
a choice in the matter of playthings his 
toy gun received the greater share of his 
attention.. 

Being a well-grown lad and careful 
for his years, he was presented on his 
tenth birthday with a small rifle which 
used real cartridges and shot real bul- 
lets. With it Laverne brought down 
squirrels, woodchucks, gophers and chip- 
munks, which latter had been making 
havoe with the corn plante~ in the field 
next the woodlot. When he was twelve 
the rifle was, with his parents’ consent, 
exchanged for a breech-loading shotgun 
and the boy’s joy knew no bounds. He 
was young to be trusted with so formid- 
able a weapon, but his father knew him 
to be careful and before many years had 
passed they were to see the benefit of 
this training. It gave him steady nerves 
and a true aim which helped hi. 
through a crisis where without such ex- 
perience he very probably would hav2 
failed to act promptly and intelligently. 

He was now permitted to use the big 
Winchester also, which had been the ob- 
of his boyish admiration, and when 
November came he accompanied his 
father on a deer-hunting trip to the 
north-bound woods of Michigan. — For- 
tune favored the boy and he came home 
the proud possessor of a pair of antlers 
Mong the head of a buck which he had 
shot. 

When King Lear had been on the farm 
for almost a year something happened 
which the Dunham family are not likely 
to forget. It was a cold, winter even- 
ing. The chores had been finished, sup- 
per was over, and the mother and chil- 
dren were gathered in the pleasant sit- 
ting. room, busy with books and games. 
Mr Dunham and his hired man had gone 
back to the barn to see that everthing 
was secure for the night. 

Suddenly the kitchen door burst open 
and the man rushed into the house, his 
face white with fear, trembling in every 
limb. “Laverne,” he exclaimed, excited- 
ly, “for Heaven’s sake . get your gun, 
quick! King is killing your father!” 

Without a word the boy-sprang for 
the rifle. The big gun was to help him 
nobly now. Quickly forcing some car- 
tridges into the magazine he ran for the 
barn passing on his way the mother and 





other members of thé family who were 
~ hurrying to. the scene. 

King, usually so-kind and docile, had 
proven the treacherous* nature.of all 
such afiimals by an unprovokéd attack 
upon his owner, There they were in mor- 
tal combat, the maddened brute strain- 
ing every muscle to crush his -ictim 
with his powerful .de-horned head, the 
man, prone upon the ground, his body 
lying at right angles to that of his as- 
sailant with both hands grasping the 
ring in the bull’s nose, striving by 
every possible effort to turn aside the 
ponderous head and thus ward off the 
full force of the blows. 

The ‘struggle had been going-on for 
some time and Mr Dunham was fast los- 
ing strength. To get upon his feet was 
impossible under the fierceness of the 
attack. Again and again the bull tried 
to crush him against the side of the 
barn and each time by an almost super- 
human effort the attempt was partially 
frustrated. The hired man, _ terror- 
striken, proved of no possible assistance 
and had ‘been sent to the house’ for 
Laverne. and the gun. It was the last 
resort. Would the boy be in time? Each 
moment seemed an hour. 

It was dark in the stable save for the 
feeble gleam of a lantern hung at some 
distance across the barn, but the boy did 
not hesitate. Dimly he saw the outline 
of the great beast, now beginning the 
battle anew. He heard his father’s cau- 
tion: “Take good aim, Laverne.” 

There, ‘close to the bull’s head was his 

father’s prostrate body, yet he did not 
hesitate, Raising the gun he fired, the 
great brute trembled, sank to his knees 
and rolled over on his side, dead without 
a struggle. The bullet had severed the 
spinal cord just back of the ears. So 
quickly had-the boy acted that the 
mother reached the spot only in time to 
hear the report of the gun and see in 
the dim light the massive form as it 
sank to the ground. 
. Mr Dunham’s injuries proved to be 
nothing more serious than a couple of 
broken ribs in addition to some pretty 
severe bruises, which kept him in bed for 
a few weeks. 

Questioned as to why he aimed at the 
neck instead of the heart Laverne re- 
plied: “I. have heard my father say 
that a deer has been known to run for 
several hundred yards with a bullet hole 
in its heart, so I decided to try to break 
the neck bone. If I could do that I 
knew it would result in instant death. 
It was too dark for me to see the sights 
on the gun so I aimed as well as I could 
and fired.” 


coo DHE WHOLE FAMILY): 


Love of Locality in Birds 
= BY H. E. HAYDOCK . 

Every farm has a certain number 
of birds that make it their home. 
Some -farms have more than. others, 
and each farm has those birds pre- 
dominate that are best adapted to the 
destruction of.the insects peculiar to 
its land. When spring comes the birds 
appear in the places where they. 


DOWNY WOODPECKERS LIKE SUCH A STUB * 


nested the previous year. No matter 
what pleasant places they pass on 
their way. north, théir love of’ home 
draws them on until they are once 
more near it. 

This was: exemplified by a robin I 
once noticed near the place where she 
had had a nest the preceding summer. 
It was a raw, chilly day and she had 
evidently just arrived. She acted 
strangely quiet for-a robin. She flew 
to the ground, gathered some stray 
grasses and went to the tree which 
had held her last year’s nest. Sud- 
denly -she dropped the grasses, 
trembled a little and fell to the ground 
dead. “On examining her a gunshot 
wound was found in her breast. It was 
sad to think how much she had suf- 
fered, yet how in spite of that suffe?- 
ing she had returned, and started once 
again and for the last time to con- 
struct her nest. 


A pair of robins have built for a 
number of seasons amid the honey- 
suckle that climbs on the piazza of a 
house, for the reason that the leaves 
appear on this vine before they do on 
the neighboring tree; and the nest is 
therefore in a measure hidden from 
view.. The second nest, for robins 
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HERE IS A BRAIN TEASER FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
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raise two and sometimes three broods, 
is placed in a large elm on the lawn. 
This proceeding been followed 
season after season. ~ The nest in the 
honeysuckle is usually repaired if it 
is possible, but a new nest is always 
built In the elm. 

Phoebe birds will nest in the same 
place in a shed, in a basement of an 
old barn.,or on the beams of a bridge 
over a stream, as the case may be, 
year after year. I have seen three 
holes made by the golden-winged 
woodpecker, one above the other, in a 
stump, As this bird never builds in 
companies, and never uses his nest of 
the previous year, one can see how 
fond he was of that stump, to dig dub 
a new nest in it for three seasons. 

The downy woodpecker, while not 
often using the same tree for his nest, 
usually selects one in the immediate 
vicinity to that which has held his nest 
the previous year. gy. 

‘The wood thrush seems to be fond 
of: one particular thicket and tree. In 
the late afternoon when his hunt for 
food is ov for the day, he usually 
sings and ooses the same branch, or 
one near it, to perch upon when giv- 
ing utterance -to his beautiful song. 
The little house wren can be seen 
bustling about the place where she 
had her nest the previous year and 
will select the same cavity as a rule 
in which to rear her tiny brood. 
Oricles, bluebirds and vireos as well as 
a number of other birds all return 
to the places where they, have pre- 
viously nested. 

This being the case the birds on a 
farm become in reality permanent 
residents and constantly aid the owner 
in his fight against the insects. They 
become a real asset and should be 
protected and helped in every way 
possible. “Each year some thicket tree 
or nesting place is vacant, no bird 
returns to it nor ever will again. In 
numerous that a grave danger men- 
consequence insects are becoming so 
aces the farmer uniess this decrease 
in bird life,can be checked. 


- Our Friendly Bluebirds 
BY AUNT MOLLIE 


Now is th®time to put up boxes for 
the birds. Three years ago, when the 
snow was still piled high in places, @ 
pair of bluebirds were so persistent in 
thinking our mail box should furnish 
them a home, that we put up the hol- 
low stub of a tree, wiring it to a pole, 
and with a board over the top pro- 
jecting so as to shelter the 1%-inch 
hole made for an entrance. The pole 
was passed through an old inverted 
pan fastened just below the stub. This 
prevented cats climbing to the nest. 

The pole was placed so that the nest 
was not more than 20 feet from the 
windows. The last of April, Millie, as 
we named the female, began the nest, 
while Sam, her brilliantly coated hus- 
band, either sat in the apple tree and 
cheereG her with his merry whistle, 
or with head tipped wisely inspected 
the work of his busy mate; but not 
once did we see him bring any ma- 
terial. : 

The first year eight young birds 
survived the season. The next spring 
Millie and Sam returned, but had only 
three babies to work for. When these 
had flown four more eggs were laid, 
but a severe storm was too much for 
the babies in their infancy, and they 
died. Millie and Sam returned last 
year and we are eagerly watching for 
them this year. I wish everyone would 
do something to attract those beauti- 
ful birds and to make their abiding 
Place safe from prowling cats, squir- 
rels, etc. This can easily be done by 
some such method as suggested in the 
beginning. of this article. 


Hepaticas 
BY MOSES TEGGART 








Above wet leaves, in sheltered woods, 
April be dull or bright, 

Hepaticas uplift their buds 
And ope them to the light. 


Dead leaves around them thick may He, 
But they—O wondrous sight! 

Show living blooms, that, sweet and shy, 
Look upward to the light. 


The fairest creatures of the woods, 
May days be dvll or bright, 
Hepaticas lift their buds 
And ope them tothe light. 





Enthusiasm sets the pace, but coms 
mon sense wins in a walk. 








Lawn for the Country Home Grounds 


BY MAGDALINE MEBRITT 





‘A smooth, green lawn is essential for 
the artistic arrangement of the home 
grounds. This lawn should properly 
belong infront of the house, but if 
that part already has handsome shade 
trees then either side will do as well. 
The size should correspond with the 
amount taken up by trees and shrub- 
béry, that is one-third in lawn. To 
m.ke a new one, as early in spring as 
the ground can be worked, dig out 
every root, stump and twig, for if this 
is neglected some day you may get a 
broken lawn mower. If spots .need 
filling use good, rich soil, that free 
from such perennial weeds as plan- 
tain, dandelion and burdock. After the 
leveling is finished spade deeply; if it 
is large enough to be plowed so much 
the easier, but always carry in mind 
the the lawn, the more care it 
will take in the future to keep it in 
order. 

For fertilizer use fine 
nure and wood ashes. Use a long 
toothed garden rake to smooth the 
surface, carting off with a wheelbar- 
row all stones, hard lumps and trash 
as fast as it collects under the rake, 
again remembering the time when the 
mower willrun over it, and that a very 
little twig will stop it. It must be 
made smooth; that means as fine and 
mellow a8 @ garden bed. This takes 
time, but a lawn properly prepared 
will last a lifetime, and it pays to get 
it in perfect condition before sowing 
the seed, any good mixture prepared 
especially for lawns. A man who can 
sow clover and timothy can put it on, 
rather thick. After it is sown rake the 
entire surface evenly to cover the seed, 
being careful not to step on it after it 
is finished. 

When the grass is high enough to be 
cut, it should be run over every week, 
leaving the clippings on to form a 


poultry ma- 


mulch and protect the roots from thew: 


sun. If the seed should not come up 
thick enough, I have found it a good 
plan to stop cutting August 1 and al- 
low it to go to seed. The next year it 
will come up thick and heavy. 

An American viewing an English 
lawn for the first time, said to the 
owner: How did you manage to get 
such a magnificent lawn? The answer 
was, in the first place we plowed the 
land, got it in as good condition.as we 
could, sowed the seed and then let it 
grow for 100 years or so. That is the 
secret. Get it in good condition at the 
start, take care of it, and it gets bet- 
ter with age. 

A RADICAL IMPROVEMENT 


I cannot refrain from telling the ex- 
Perience of a farmer’s wife and 
@aughter, friends of mine. The front 
yard of their old homestead was full 
of gnarled, knotty old plum treés, 
with a few good shade and mountain 
ash. trees whose beauty was entirely 
spoiled because of their surroundings. 
Between the yard and the road was a 
small calf pasture. Along this was 
the lane leading to the house and 
barns beyond. Anything more ugly 
for a farm entrance could - t well be 
imagined. The father would not con- 
sent to make a change because it had 
always been. so. Whenever he went 
away for the day, his wife and daugh- 
ter would go out with an ax and cut 
down one of the plum trees, carefully 
removing all trace of their work. 

They kept this up until they had 
them nearly all out before he began 
to take notice. Then, being a man of 
sense and noting the vast improve- 
ment already made, he went tO work 
with a will, cut out all the trash that 
was still standing, removed the rick- 
ety old fences, banished the calves to 
another spot, and what a transforma- 
tion! The broad, deep lawn open 
from the road, to the well kept beau- 
tiful, old-fashioned farmhouse, is 
green all summer with the richness of 
the old pastures. The few good trees 
are trimmed to correct proportions 
and show to perfection now that their 
incongruous neighbors. are removed. 
With the few well placed scarlet 
geranium beds, and general trimness 
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“MOTHERS AND! ‘DAUGHTERS 


and care in the care of the 
lawn, the home ts now the show place 
on the road, where before it was net 
noticeable from any of their neigh- 





An Ornamental Bird House 
BY LEE JEFFERSON 

The accompanying cut shows a very 
attractive way to provide a home for 
the birds and at the same time add 
an ornamental feature to the home 
surroundings. The house is a plain, 
long box, divided into four compart- 
ments, and having a curved roof, see 
cured by using a half-inch board, 
running gthwise. It can be bent 
into shape carefully and secured by 
nails. A good coat of paint must be 
put upon such a roof, or it will soon 
weather-crack and leak. 

The supporting parts are of rough 
poles, with the bark left on, and the 





braces. are green branches cut in the 
woods, the whole forming a _  four- 
sided rustic trellis. If needed, a nar- 
row strip of poultry netting can be 
stretched up and down each of the 
sides, to give the vines a better hold. 

These latter can be wood-bine, hop- 
vine, morning glory, or any other 
quick-growing vine. When well-grown 


and in full leaf, the whole affair will ; 


present a very charming appearance, 
indeed, and will, moreover, be highly 
appreciated by the birds, the more 
of which are attracted to the vicinity 
of one’s home the _ better. . 


Plant Your Pineapple Tops.—Save 
the top leaves of your pineapple as 
they will make a very aitractive cen- 
ter piece for the table, suggestive of 
the tropics. The Jeaves can be easily 
removed from the pineapple if you 
gently work them from side to side. 
Piace a layer of coarse sand in the 
bottom of a fruit jar, fill with water 
-and in this place the leaves. Set in 
the window among the other plants 
where the leaves will have plenty of 
light . and sunshine and in a few weeks 
you will notice the roots beginning to 
sprout. A week later they will be 
strong enough to place in the pretty 
receptacle they are to remainin. You 
wil? have a lovely evergreen plant that 
will require little care. The plants 
should have @ sandy soil kept moder- 
ately moist as sand seems to attract 
he roots and they grow quickly. When 
buying the pineapple be sure to select 
those with the leaves looking fresh 
and green and in as perfect condition 
as possible.—[T. C. Cummings. 


Handy Plate Hanger—If you have 
no regular plate hanger, and yet 
wish to hang a pretty plate on the 
wall, try this plan: For each plate 
take three or four dress hooks and 
slip on the edge of the plate with 
@ wrapping cord run across the back 
of the plate from one hook to an- 
other and securely fastened at the 
center; making a small loop to hang 
up by. When on the wall only the 
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There ought .to be a cake of Ivory Soap 
in your dairy, a// the time. 

You can use it in all sorts of ways —to 
sterilize milk pails and bottles; to cleanse 
the cooling pans; to keep tables and shelves 
free from the possibility of impurity. 

Ivory Soap is a powerful disinfectant; and 
yet it is the purest and one of the mildest 
soaps you can buy. 

No free alkali in it; no chemicals; nothing 
but soap, soap that is 99%;< per cent. pure. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 














small edge of the hook can be seen 
on the front of the ‘plate.—[G. H. 


Clean Singeing—A little alcohol 
poured into a plate and lighted is a 
better way of singeing a fowl or 
chicken than the old-fashioned way of 
holding it over the flame of a lighted 
paper. The latter method smokes the 
bird and spoils its good appearance. 


Cream of Onion Soup—Chop 1 pt 
white onions, cook in 2 tablespoons 
butter and 1 cup each of water and 
tomato juice until tender. Make 1 | 


|Modern Methods 
of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


A Handbook Prepared for the Use of Dairy 
Students, Buttermakers, Cheese-makers, Produc- 
ers of Milk, Operators of Condenseries, Man- 
agers of Milk Shipping Stations, Milk Is- 
spectors, Physicians, ete. 


By LUCIUS L. VAN SLYKE 








pt milk sauce by creaming 2 table- | Chemist of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
spoons: each wr and butter, and dtation. 
cooking with cups of milk until The most complete work on this 
. ¢ subject ever 
thickened» Press the cooked onion; ge ‘eset tte hs ted 
through a sieve and add to the milk ais book shou! n nds of every dairy- 
. teach : 
sauce; season and simmer for ten Ey, -t, bg ye ora cow's milk, 
minutes. enbodying the most recently developed facts. © 
numerical data given are fresh, represent: Amer- 
ican conditions, instead of being stale, miscella 


Japanese Roll—Make a rich baking | neous data taken from European sources, so much 
of which has little application or value for Amer 


powder biscuit dough and roll it out | ican diirymen. errors have ‘ 
% inch in thickness. Chop cold beef | incorporated ! dairy literature on the compositior 
and spread on the dough and put bits of milk are here corrected. The pathos 's long-cen 


tinued study of the chemistry of milk has made 
of butter and salt, pepper and a | him a recognised authority in’ this field. 


sprinkling of flour on the meat; roll Rs vettous | methods of testing milk and its 
up and bake in a rather quick oven. | Bro"Gs Meuse ail novessary’ material’ ante oni: 
{H. G. all that is unnecessary. 


The portion on “Methods of Testing and Scorirc 
Butter, Cheese, Milk, etc,” is a feature that w | 
commend itselfto dairy teachers, students and in 


The chapter on the “Arithmetic of Milk ar 
Milk Pract is another a Seotere of t' 
book w prove exceedingly pful to every 
dairy teacher, student and worker, ’ 

» 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPAN’S 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New Yor’. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
| ADVERTISERS on Editorial 


Yorkshire Pudding—Beat 3 eggs 
until very light and creamy, add 1 
teaspoon salt and 1 pt milk and beat 
again. Put 2-3 cup of bread flour in 
a bowl and stir the egg mixture 
slowly into it, beating all the time. 
Bake in hot buttered gem pans 45 
minutes. Baste with drippings from 
Many a heartache is just plain old 
digestion. oe 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





BRING ’LONG DAT HOE 


BY RUTH BAYMOND 


Come, chillun, bring along dat,hoe! 
spring am here an’ now 

We uns am boun’ to plant and sew, 
To harrow an’ to ne: 

A To in ox apple 
Am songs i  ehine, 

An’ bluebirds flit about in glee 
Because de spring am here. 


* mammy in her kerchief bright 
Stan’s by de open doa 
A ee. dat de moon am right 
To plant dem beds cnce moak. 
oe clares de moon am Fg ntnd now, 
lants am suah to JY mel 
So, "hs llun, it am time, I 
. To bring along dat hoe! 


The Rabbit's Truly Nest 


[From Page 398] 
three of us in a row on 2 fallen log, 
down by the creekside, before he 
sidled up and lay down in front of us, 
where we all three could rest our 
. toes on his fat old back. 

“Tf rabbits do not lay eggs, of 
course we ought to know it,” said 
Sally. She was the oldest and wis- 
ést. 

“But no, indeed!” objected Bonny. 
“If anything is good it makes one 
happy. Knowing about the eggs 
makes us mean, that I am quite sure 
we ought never to have found out 
that Aunt Rose dyed them.” 

“Maybe we are dreaming it,” I ven- 
tured. ‘“Let’s all pinch one anofher 
at once, and maybe we'll wake up at 
once and find that Easter morning 
has only just ceme.” 

We did it, and we pinched so hard 
that we all had to squeal right out, 
ani Joe jumped and barked loud. 
Now what do you think? Just down 
where the old log scrambled all out 
into branches and dead pine top, a 
bunny, a great big bunny, leaped up 
before our astonished eyes, and then 
was off in long jumps to the tall 
bushes down nearer the creek. Joe 
wanted to run right after him, but 
we called him back, and then we sat 
and looked at each other for a min- 
ute. 

Then without one word having 
been spoken, we all tip-toed over to 
the place -where the rabbit had 
jumped from. I could scarcely 
breath, I was so excited, and when 
we some way or other got to that 
place we were almost afraid to look. 
At first we didn’t see a thing, but 
Bonny spied it first, and then we all 
saw something round and white shin- 
ing through a thin layer of pine straw. 
It was an egg and we counted six, 
big and cream colored with little 
brown spots all over them. 

“We had better see if they are 
boiled,” suggested Sally, and we 
waited in great suspense while she 
cracked one. It was raw, and we 
were so relieved and so happy over 
finding a real rabbit’s nest, that we 
almost burst into tears. But we just 
gathered up those eggs, and fairly 
flew home over the rough plowed 
ground to the tender young cane. We 
made haste to tell mother all our sad- 
ness and our joy, and she sympa- 
thized with us most beautifully. 

Of course the eggs weren't gay like 
make believe eggs, but we all agreed 
that they were in much better taste. 
We thought first of having the old 


De bees am hangin’ toward de sun— 
P’r’aps da’l swarm to-day, 

Yo’ uns may hive dem—all de fun 
Am fo’ de young, I say 

Doan get behind dat tree ‘an’ whine, 
Yo pickaninny Joe! 

But stop dem capers now an’ mine 
To bring along dat hoe! 


Here am de seeds an’ here’s de grain 
To plant_dat garden well, 

An’ God Will send de sun an’ rain 
I's head de preacher tell. 

I’d powerfully laik to fish till noon— 
De fishin’s fine, I know— 

But mammy’s suah about dat moon 
So bring along de hoe. 


yellow hen hatch them, but father 
suggested that hens could not be ex- 
pected to understand the care. of 
young rabbits, and that the proper 
thing to do with them was to eat 
them, and so we did, after boiling 
them in one of Rhody’s kettles. 

Sally troubled us some afterwards, 
by saying that she Heard father say 
to mother that night, when we were 
all supposed to be asleep in the 
trundle bed, that he must go across 
the creek next day and pay neighbor 
Perkins for his turkey eggs, but after 
discussion we dismissed. the subject, 
for we felt sure it did not concern 
our eggs for we had really seen the 
rabbit leaving them. 





A Song of Easter 


BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF 


“he Savior in the grave they laid, 
And left him lonely there; 
And we need never be-afraid 
f what our Lord did share 


O glad and joyful Easter day, 
That heard the Savior’s voice, 

And Heaven, and Warth, and angels say: 
“Rejoice! Rejoice! Rejoice!’’ 


“He is not here,” the angels said; 
“He opened Sia the door 

Of death, and let the glad light in; 
And it is dark no more. 


The Resurrection Jesus is: 
He maketh all things new; 
He is the Life, and who are His 
Shall rise in glory too. 


Busy Little Girls 


Dear Yomng Folks’ Editor: Last 
year and year before I set a hen with 
twelve eggs. Last year I had eleven 
chickens hatch, but the year Before I 

had only six that lived. I scld them 
to a man who came around buying 
chickens. “Last fall I sold ten chick- 
ens and kept one little black one. She 
has a few little feathers that stick up 
on top of her head and make -her 
look very funny. She is very particular 
where she roosts. Instead of going 
into the henhouse with the other hens 
she goes out in the pig pen and sleeps 
there. My mother keeps between 30 
and 40 hens. I took care of them for 
a little while, but my brother does 
that now. I:expect to have a. flower 
frroug this year. I kept a few plants 





hrough the winter. I have an orange 
ree, a lemon tree and a date palm. 
They are not a year old yet, so are not 
very large. My lemon tree has some 
thorns on it. I have a very pretty 
fuchsia. The rest of my plants are 
geraniums. I should like to have 
someone write something about birds, 





I love them very much and should 
like to know a lot about-them. I am 
14 years old.—{Emma L. Harrison. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I hope 
the girls will write some now. I am 
not nine yet but I am a chicken. girl. 
I am going to help my pet hen, 
Plump, raise some chickens this year; 
she is a Brahma and wants to set 
now to get ahead of the ‘others. I 
never saw an incubator, but I think 
little chickens ought to have a hen 
mother.—[Juliet Carnahan, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
11 years old and live on a farm ef 200 
acres. We haye 23 cows and five small 
calves; we have seven cans of milk 
to bring to the creamery, I help my 
mother do her work and,help bring 
in the wood, wash the lamps, dust 
chairs, swéep and sometimes ~-bake.— 
[ Ruth. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 1 am 
nine years old. I have a yellow pony 
named Nellie and I have a cat named 
Nimrod; he is ten years old and 
weighs 12 pounds. 1 had a garden 
when I was seven years old and the 
year after. I shall: have one this year 
too. Last year I had in my garden 
sweet peas, petunias, castor beans and 
verbenas. When I was eight years 
old papa gave mea saddle fora birth- 
day gift. I have a dog named Pinto.— 
[Beatrice C. Trilby, Pa. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
ten years old and live on a farm. I 
read your letter to little girls and 
boys and want to tell you what I did 
last summer. Papa has a poultry 
farm and raises ducks and chickens. 
Last spring. papa gave me some 
ducks’ eggs and let.me take some 
hens to set them. When summer 
came I raised 55 ducks and took care 
of them all. In the fall I sold 40 
of them getting $20, which is to give 
me music lessons when school is’ out 
in the summer. I would like to raise 
enough ducks this year to get me an 
incubator.—[Anna Baker, Pa. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: I am 
eight years old. I like the stories on 
the children’s page. We live on a 
farm of 176 acres and we have 50 
cows, three calves,. ten horses, 150 
hens and five cats. My brothers and 
I have a pony that has blue eyes and 
a white face. I have a side sad 
and can ride or drive the pony. 
call her Violet.—[Bessie M. Root 
N Y. 





A Queer Bulb 

BY MRS RB. 8. 
Dear Young Folks’ Editor: Your 
story of the toad reminded me of a 
little experience we had with a foad 


@ year ago last fall, We had bought 
some bulbs for winter blooming. and 


placing them in pots, put them in the 
cellar to get-them started. When 
we went to get them we noticed the 
dirt in the center of one of the 
smaller pots seemed to be a little 
higher than the rest, and strangest 
of all the little hump was moving. 

We never knew of bulbs growing 
so fast that you could see the dirt 
move and so thought we had better 
examine it. Husband took a fork 
and carefully pushing it dewn one 
side, pried up on the dirt and there 
to our astorished view was a great 
big toad. He had gone in for winter 
quarters, but how: he had gotten in 
that small pot without making a 
larger hump in the dirt-was what 
puzzled us. 





March Winds 
BY L. A. SAFFORD 


Who's afraid of cold and blowing, 

You old wind of hail and snowing? 

S’pose you think you’ve got me going, 
Hey? 

P’r’aps you think you give me shivers, 

Freezing up the lakes and ‘rivers! 


y, 
I don’t care a hang for you, sir! 
Do the worst that you < 00 sir, 
Rave and b 
You’re a chronic, roaring Siuifer, 
But you'll have to get some rougher 
"Fore you'll scare me so I'll suffer, 
uess know 
That the spring is just a springing— 
That song sparrow yonder singing 
Told me. so. 
While you're yowling, howling, squall< 


ng, 
I can hear the ee calling 
ng! 


Somethi 
Bluebird =“ a bit of. summer 
On his wing. 
Hear that old woodpecker drumming, 
Like a banjo player strumming? 
“‘Winter’s going, spring is coming,” 
Hear him tap! 
See the maple shoots a shooting! 
Down below the roots are rooting 
Maple sap. . 
Rave, old wind, your roar and bluster 
Can’t scare pussy willow’s cluster! 
Yeu can’t dim the sunlight’s luster, 
You old fake. 
Drowsy woodchucks rouse from sleeping, 
Wild arbutus vines are creeping, 
Snow-fed mountain brooks are leaping 
To the lake, 
All the world stirs, shyly peeping, 
Haif awake. 


new comes with each comerf 








HE GUESSED RIGHT. 
Poll: “Your ears seem to be of a 
striking nature.” 
Donkey: “Right you are.” 

















ive costumes. 
Ask 
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PRINTS te Eaaystone 





Simpson-Eddystone 
Silver Greys 


do not cost as much as other 
beautiful materials, yet the many 
artistic patterns in Simpson-Eddy- 
stone Prints make stylish and effect- 


our dealer for Simpson- 

ddystone Silver Greys. 

Three generations of Simpsons 
have made 


Simpson Prinis 


Mfg. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 














You are always sure of good pens 
buy Spencerian Pens. areal tens 


im heat ape drei me: pen 
Spencerian Pens because 
ony noth 
Ad are made hae my aan style of writing. 
We'lsend you sam card of 12 
ent patterns, upon ‘reouipt of 6 cents in posmen, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 


page book Free, 


PATENTS {: 


W.T. FITZGERLAZ CO., 


Highest references 
Dept. Z. Washington,D¢ 





When You Write to 
An Advertiser ‘4 


Always begin your letter. with the words 
“I saw your adv, in the old, reliable 
N. E. H.” You will find it will bring you 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. 
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NEEDLEWORK. 
Our Pattern <= 








There has been much favor be- 
stowed upon close-fitting jackets with 
cutaway fronts. A very attractive 





No 6839—Close Fitting -Jacket, 32, 
34, -36, 28,-40 and 42 inches bust. 


coat of this style in moderate outline 
is shown in No 6839. The fronts are 
double-breasted, the buttons being 
arranged so as to suggest the taper- 
ing waist. The back is closely gored 
so as to assure a perfect. fit, The 
sleeves are the regulation mutton- 
leg and very smart. Velvet collar and 
cuffs are optional. 
PRETTY WASHABLE FROCK 

No. 4130—Frocks for the little 

people’ do not tend so much to elab- 





No 4130—Washable Frock, 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 5 years. 


oration of design as in times past, but 
to. fineness of fabric and exquisite 
development. Here is a simple dress 
for everyday or best which is easily 
constructed and very pleasing. The 
lingerie fabrics are most used for 
such -frocks but a light weight cloth 
might serve as well. The simple 
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* DOMESTIC HELPS 


round yoke and cuffs are of em- 
broidery, edged with a narrow frill 
of valenciennes, while the latter fin- 
ishes the edge of the skirt. Tucks in 
front and gathers in back regulate the 
fulness and provide sufficient adorn- 
ment for the body of the dress. 


PRACTICAL BLOOMERS 


No 4181—The manner of clothing 
the little people is becoming more 
practical every year and one of the 
best evidences of this is seen in the 
popular wearing of bloomers instead 
ef petticoats, which soi! quickly and 
do not protect the child’s clothes from 
wear. ‘These shown are simply made 
and up-to-date im cut and style. The 
fulness is gathered om a tape at the 
waist and with elastics at the knees 
er finished with bands. 


These patterms are sold for ten 
cents each. Order by number, giv- 
ing size, of our Pattern Department, 
this office. 


A House in Order 
BY EVANGELINE 

I heard a woman saying how much 
she enjoyed having company when 
her house was in order. “Why, it’s 
no trouble -at all—it’s a real pleasure 
te entertain your friends when you're 
in shipshape” she declared. “‘I try 
to keep my house im order and have 
things in readiness, so when company 
comes I am prepared to enjoy them.” 


‘ 








No 4181—Bloomers for Little Folk,, 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


I know that every good house- 
keeper has experienced this satisfac- 
tion of having her house in order. 
No doubt some of them, some time, 
have felt the discomforts of being 
taken at a disadvantage of unpre- 
paredness. This brings home another 
thought: How much our vision and 
enjoyment of the life about us is 
made or marred by the state of this 
house of burs “not made by hands.” 

We get up some morning on the 
wrong side of the bed and we see 
no. beauty in life. Everything gets on 
our nerves, the slamming of a door, 
the hum of the cream separator, the 
bark of the dog and some*imes even 
the merry voices of the children. 
Our house is in very great disorder, 
all topsy-turvy. 

We' see Mrs R— going into town 
and we wonder that she can find time 
to gad about. We think, to use the 


boys’ slang, it’s “up to her’ to stay 


at home and do her work. Later we | 


find ourselves criticising Mrs A— 
for not gadding more. We call her 
self-centered and narrow minded be- 
cause she is up to her eyes in her 
work all the time. 

Oh, what queer reflective humans 
we are! mtled ourselves, we 
see everything and everybody around 
us disgruntied. It’s just a case of 
unpreparedness; of a disordered house. 

Said a woman to me; a woman who 
rad no earthly thing to make an- 
happy: “I get so tired of the | 
same people driving the same horses 
past every day. This morning I went 
into the house and shut th. door so 
my eyes would not be offended with 
the sight of D— and his old white 
s°rrel horse passing.” 

Now, poor old D— is dead and the 
sorrel is in horse heaven. I presume 
my disgruntled friend would give 4 
good deal to see them again jogging. 

on business or p!- ‘ure bent. 
My friend talks a great. deal about 
the selfishness and the stupidity and 
the tiresomeness of her neighbors. My, 
what a state of disorder and confu- 
sion her house must be in, and how 
the windows of her tabernacle must 
be smudged and begrimed. 

There was once a pessimistic old 
deacon whose favorite text was “O, 


| 
; 


Y)-.] yaae 
[31] 403 
| My lamp-chimneys some- 
| times get broken, but seldom 
or never break. There is a 


'gteat difference. 


My Index is useful to every 
one who owns a lamp, and it 


is free, 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Lord, undertake for me.” He liked 
it, he said, because the suggestion is 
beautiful, that Our Lord will be| 
undertaker.” He was one of those | 
persons who are always thinking of 
the pall and the bier and the shroud | 
and not of the light and the life and | 
the glory above. ‘Tis always sun- | 
rise somewhere in the world.” 

If we get up in the morning on | 
the right side of the bed, with our 
tabernacle in order, how bright ‘ow 
beautiful and glorious is the view 
from our window! 





BY FBANK WALCOTT HUTT 
‘The winter days have borne us cold and 
80) 


rrow 
Through dreaded night and morrow; 
It is their birthright doubts and fears 
md us. 


to se 
And uittie to befriend us; 
even they, through 
wtorm and ill 
Have brought us hither to the Easter hill. 


every 


‘Tis through the darkness, past the 
signs of warning, 
We struggle to the morning. 
"Tis by the lonely way of many crosses 
Gain follows from our losses. 





AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By John J. Thomas 


Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 
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Lo, after silence and the thorny hour 
The sweet unfolding of the Easter flower. 





A Word with Parents—Have we 
parents guarded the lives and 


thoughts of our boys and girls with | 
the tender watchfulness. bestowed up- | 
Have their | 


on the flocks and herds? 
interests been our interests? Have 
we taken time to be their compan- 
ions, to walk and talk and work and 
play—yes, play—with them? To 
sympathize when things go wrong, 
not to the degree of overindulgence, 
but with a love that begets love and 
a firmness that commands respect- 
ful obedience. To interest them in 


the wonderful workings of nature in | 
and | 


the development of plant life, 
the mysterious growth of the ani- 
mal under the kind, judicious treat- 
ment of its master? 


the .youthful mind that success in life | 


does not come without labor? Labor, 
organization and happiness are so 
closely united that each seems de- 
Pendent on the other, and 
lay the foundation principles upon 
which are builded the typical Ameri- 
can 
Adcress by Mrs George Scott. 





Boiled Water for drinking purposes 
can be greatly improved by beating 
rapidly. Do this with an egg beater 
just before using. This takes away 
the peculiar lifeless taste —[Mrs DB. 


To implant in | 


in them | 


farm .-homes.—[{From Institute | 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Squabs for Profit 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 














This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ores published on squab raising. It is 
not a book of second-hand references, but coutains 
| the hard earned experiences of the authors. 3B 
detail of their methods of selecting, breeding, 
ing, killing and marketing squabs is piven my "plain, 
simple language, with numerous illustrations, all 
— from plant of Mr Rice in New 


t home 
The wt os build their tention, 
and How ‘tp ruct them is ~ ™, specific and 


} ne yo industr- i increasi rapid! This 
book is a ouite for those aay — % to fom and 


| a standard reference work for the oldtime breeder. 
| It is not a | on mere theory, but contains the 
true story of m successful eguap plant a 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Write Now for Free Infor- 
mation about this Fine Land 


We want to send you full information, including free | 
books, about the fine lands still open for lBAVFIELD 


-settiement in the best part of Wisconsin. COUNTY 


We want every reader of the 
Orange Judd Farmer to send us his 
name and address so we can send him 
or her full information about the 
great opening just presented in Bay- 
fieldand Sawyer Counties, Wisconsin. 

It is hard for people to believe that 
excellent farm land is still to be had 
in such a generally thickly settled 
staté as Wisconsin. But the facts are 
that ifthe best part of Wisconsin sev-_ 
eral thousands of acres are now open” 
for ‘settlement because several im- 
mense lumber companies have finished with 
them. And it opens an opportunity to get fertile land near 
railroads on terms so easy that any man who will reach out 
his hand can grasp as good a thing as any pioneer eyer got 
in early days. Just as good an opportunity in the many 
growing towns in these two counties for business, working 
and professional men. These are actual photographs taken in 
this section. 


Think ,of it;.a farm ten hours from Chicago, Fishing and hunting are popular pe¢ause fish 
railroads handy, best western markets nearby, and and game are plentiful... Many mem“ and boys 
the land:and climate all you can wish for, make big money trapping on the Many streanis 

Thousands of acres of hardwood cut-over land and lakes in winter and then. send <the peits 
are now open for. the general public on terms to Minneapolis and St. Paul, the great fur cen-~- 
that enable anyone to own a farm ters. 

This proposition is open to everyone. It is wide Wolves and similar animals have been extermi- 
open to ‘tiie world. Open to the son who wants nated long ago. 

a fresh opportinity—to the renter who with his Roads are promptly opened ai the Country de- 
experience can be rich—wealthy—in five years—to velons. and lack of roads has never noticed. 
the hired than whose training makes him just the - 

one to grasp .this choice opportunity; to the TO THE READER 

farmer -with a .surplus who wants more land; to There are so many things to be said in favor 
the city seeker after health as well as wealth; of this country that we cannot hépe to cover 
to the man with a nest-egg for investment: to them all in this announcement, but we have 
the mnewly-married couple just striking out; books that take up each logality, that .take up 
to the woman who has a few dollars saved up: the various sections of the’ two cotimties, that 
yes, open to everyone. show the peculiar resources of each neighbor- 

These are facts: hood, and that everybody—no matter whether a 

The land is cut-oter hardwood land. Po- farm owner or a home seeker—should have:. We 
tatoes growing in. record-breaking crops, beets,  car- invite you to write to us. We want. du to tell 
rots, turnips, cabbage, parsnips, . rutabagas, — all us exactly what you desire. You may want a 
the root products and practically all the _ best large farm suitable for stock raising, or a small, 
vegetables im luxuriant quantities. Clover thrives choice tract for garden. truck, or a spot espe- 
onthe soil and in the climate and _ produces cially suitable for -poultry raising, and no ‘mat- 
remarkably. ter what your requiremesits may be 

Alfalfa grows three crops a year. Rye, wheat, how - we” can ~ suit you in this Wi 

in fact, all the field grains are away We will give . closest . attention 
tue average; even the corn is @ good ters. We will go into detail, and eal you all 
you want to know. , 


all forage grasses are rich and 
ebundant. The growth of fruit is surprising and AS TO PRICE . 
a. great variety thrives; such as apples and the The cash value of these lands rung all the 
berries, -of which many varieties are especially way from $5 to $15 an acre now, but the _, is 
adapted to this locality. sure to rise in-value rapidly, as the ykrious 
Raififall averages over 30 inches a year. There calities are settled. This, of _ course, ‘@tands A“ 
has never been a drouth. Climate is fine; dairy- reason, and it is safe to predict that <the land 
ing, butter making and. stock raising are a will be worth from’ 3. per cent = 100sper cent 
proven success; markets are nearby. more. within _12 months.-  But- make 
Money.-can be made the first year from terms not only to suit, but surprisingly advan- 
the wood alone. Garden truck grows: well on tageous. 
clearings; fishing and hunting parties offer good We recognize in our locality a section of ex- 
revenue at all times. ceptional worth, and what~ we, desire to settle 
good, snug home can be bulit from your upon it is people of the right ‘sort. 

own timber; water can be struck anywhere. So we say to everyone who wants @ choise 
All the towns have high schools, there are American farm—wao wants a “home—write to“ us. 
district schools .in many localities and new | A postal card or letter may put you in the 
ones are being established as fast as the com- way to fortune. 
munities settle up. Churches are numefous and Just ask for free books'on lands 
the social life attractive. | advertised in Orange Judd Farmer 


AMERIGAN GOLONIZATION GOMPANY, 11 J Street, CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS. 


SAWYER 
COUNTY 








